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:A. Historlbal Background of thfe Problem and Nefed for the Study 



>: 1 



This . study focused attention on the need for the establishment and utilization 
of a process through which c.derly changes required to develop effective and 
efficient programs in vocational and practical arts education can be made. In the 
past, tck)' little attention has been paid to the development of systematic procedures 
for keeping the school abreast of industrial developments. Ideally, these procedures 
should ihflUence the general offerings of vocational and practical arts education as 
well as the specific content offered. The failure of educators to provide systematic 
procedures in curriculum development is high among the factors which have resulted 
=^in increastog the lag between vocational and practical arts education in their rela- 
;tionship to industry -v, -c. 



Attempts have been made which were designed to improve the offerings in 
vocational: and practical arts education. Some of them are. outlined below: 






1 . Pr bfessional organizations hav o encouraged the improvement of 

^vocatlohare^^ education through professional 

meetings,^ publica^^ in a few instances, seminars; - - 

2. ^^'^Supervisors Of vocational and practical arts education have been 

employed in most states to assist in improving the offerings in' - 
these fields. / . 

3. 'Cbileges end universities have impiroved their programs in ^e hb^ 






uc^^th^t^rbduates of these be equipped to improve the 



' > 



r , ' 
f 

r ' 



The- first two of these moves have been soiiiewhat effective. However, the 
scope of their influence has been quite narrow, bringing about evolutibhary father 
than, re volutionary changes. Moreover, evolutionary changes reflected through 
these efforts, excellent though they afe, have not enabled vocational ^d 
practical erts'^^educatlon to bridge the gap left by revolutionary changes made 

;in'industry;;--(^T:isteihVl964) ''t ' 

, l?he efforts of colleges; and universities to improve their pfogfams have often' 
met withilfs^ppolnthig^ r^^ - ^ - " ; ; . : - : 

1. . Secondary school programs and facilities are influenced by older 

teachers who hold more traditional views . Beginning teachers soon 

i- ^adjust to the conditions under which they work. While some progress 
has beeii 'made, it is negligible in the light of technologicar advance. 

2. The prbblein is compounded by the fact that the purposes of vocational 

and practlcar arts education programs have been Inferred from ' ■ . ■ - 

observations which teachers , administrators c'nd guidance counselors 
have made. This has resulted in assigning a jreater number of students ; 
with low general ability and those who present discipline problems to 
' . these courses than a more accurate interpretation of programs would 



suggest, 



|E RsLC • • • 
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3, When improved practices are suggested in vocational and practical 
arts teacher education courses, quality programs which might serve 
as examples are few and hard to find. 

The approaches which have been employed to bridge the gap betv»^een objectives 
and practices in vocational and practical arts education have not been adequate as 
indicated above. Based on this analysis, attempts to solve this problem should 
consider the development of procedures required to initiate and conduct model 
vocational and practical arts education courses which might serve as examples 
to pre-service and in-service vocational and practical arts education teachers, 
administrators, guidance personnel, and other interested and influential persons. 

Certainly there has been cooperation among local school systems. State 
Departments of Education, and colleges and universities involved in teacher 
preparation in improving the quality of vocational and practical arts education. 
However, the degree of cooperation has not allowed the necessary interaction 
which leads to breaking down barriers to communication. Too often, the 
recommendations made by representatives of State Departments of Education 
are viewed as interference with local concerns. College and university teacher 
educators* positions are often viewed as out of contact with the realities of 
practical circumstances. Lastly, practices of elementary and secondary school 
teachers are considered by State Department of Education personnel and teacher 
educators as outdated. 

The failure to establish and/or adhere to a prov ' whereby efficient proce- 
dures might be employed in vocational and practical arts education curr<.culum 
development has been a contributing factor to the failure of vocational education 
to keep pace witli the needs of the times and, therefore, to the failure of many 
young people to achieve success in present school programs. These young people 
might have met with success in properly conceived vocational and practical arts 
education programs. 

These factors outlined above have contributed in large measure to the poor 
image of vocational and practical arts education and the resultant decrease in 
public support, A major outcome of this proposal was expected to result in 
improving the programs and thus the image of these fields. This should further 
result in increased local support for vocational and practical arts education 
programs. One of the major functions of this project then was to determine the 
extent to which the type of involvement described in this program leads to 
increased local supr^rt. 

The concept of vocational education in the modem world is currently under- 
going a great degree of expansion and upgrading. From national legislative 
efforts to the thrusts of local school organizations, measures are being under- 
taken to meet the needs of students as well as the requirements of industry, 

A quotation from Mich eels and Sommers (1958) will illustrate some of the social 
forces which curriculum workers must take into account when considering 
improvements in vocational and practical arts education. 






1. Medical science, and the general conditions unde? which people 
improve steadily* This will result in a further decrease in infant mortality, and 
an Increase in life expectancy* These conditions will: 

: a> ; 4 ncreaso the world population*- r : 









b* prolong school attendance on a full, time basis for a larger number 
Of Tateiadole scent youth and those who plan to go to college* . 






c, praise the minumum age at which youth will be able to enter gahiful 

v:'-?empldyment.:’-'i5i'r, 'A-: •' v--.- 















d*>i^ increase^ theVaverage riiunber of years after retirement; as we now 

' ■ c?:r-i;t-»"Conslder:/thlS\Concept;'v- , cn-: 

2 * There w in he -a- constant: Increas e lin the complexity of business , a^ciiltur^ ; ^ ' 
education, and government operations* This will create an obvious need for 
more, better, andiyaried educational offerings* 

3* T«phnolpgipal:Ghanges In industiyfwill proceed at an increasing pace* This 
trend wil^|ie .e.sppeiaily pb^^ suph areas as electronics, automation#- ! ■ 

the utilineUpn of atomic* ppwer, and pf science tpimore and more A 
probl:pms .5? the; tptal wprk force will he c l. 

employed^iHyOccupp^onsjvyfhlch are not in^^^ : : \ 















4* JylccevWO^^ employed in prpvi(ttng services tham In^prpduping 

goods/^ i§ei^ce workers, m 50 percent of the total work; force . ’ 

before tpo long 4 jie employed In agriculture will continueitp 

decreascplihough the aortPultural output; will; irrcrease significantly* ?The?e 
will ba a furtl^er de^^^^ the required number of unskilled and semi^ 

skilled, workers . On the other hand>, there ydll be an increase in the profess- 
lonal; semi-professlonad, managerial, technical, , and highly skilled; pursuits 
which require higher levels of preparation* A - : - 






5* TKenijpber-pf)#> regul^ employment will continue. tp Increase 

Presentiy;:^ey constitute one-third of the nation's work fo;ce*f 'It would 

be hardyf ia^d the^Depa^ Labor, 'tohame an occupation firomrvdilch fully 

qualified ivyomCnwillhe' barred*" ^ - 



I'v ^ *4' .-^ 









iC; C = 'Ti } -t? ; ?;U 






6* oThe typical j worker of tomorrow^ will require much mPre technological kndwlege. j 
related to the functionhl elements of science and mathematics* es :^dse apply to ^ c 

thei3(^arious:opcupati6ns*.^\^-- u-'r., t 

.-r f A%v> I'..-" t>i w j'.; r'.vC.': 

7 * D iMore • and more of our* highly skilled workers of:f omofro^ will be functidning:>i < 
as suppryisprs of machines . Thls 'will require.new:and*dlff^ent ldnds of:fleK- ; - y 
Ibillty, adaptabuity, and ingenuity* Such workers will be able to conceive of 
things for their machines to do and give them orders so that the job is performed 
satisfactorily* 

A concept of vocational education which gives consideration to the numerous 
social# economic and political forces which Influence it seems warranted* 
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B* Description of the Problem 
Statement Of The Problem 

The innovation to be introduced in this program was the application of the 
judgmental process to integrating the personnel resources of the State Department 
of Education, State Colleges, local teachers, local administrators, and lay 
leaders in a process of personal involvement by which needs for improved and 
esqpanded programs of vocational and practical arts education are examined, and 
new programs are developed in terms of the specific characteristics of the school 
community and the projected labor force needs of the state and nation* Hence, 
the program was focused on the process of personal involvement and the interplay 
of personalities as dynamic interaction takes place which begins with a vague 
notion of the conceptualization of a problem to provide more effectively for the 
vocational and occupational needs of youth, and moves through the more concrete 
conceptualization of the problem, the focusing of information and data on the 
problem, to the development and implementation of a program of action. 

Problem Rationale " 

The social forces which interplay in modem society have placed increased 
responsibility upon the schools for assuring the vocational competence of youth. 
Rapid transition in modes of industrial design, in methods of performing tasks 
mnders ineffectual static notions about the consistent effectiveness of vocational 
and practical arts education programs. The central concepts underlying the study 
were die need for greater cooperation between all agencies cphtrlbutihg to the " 
structure of vocational and practical arts education programs and the need to 
determine what core of knowledge is essential to make possible flexible employ- 
ability in an age of rapidly changing technology. The associated concrete values 
of such an outcome may also be cited: reduced job turnover and need for fast 
retraining programs? and greater security of the worker dependent upon a steady 
income for maintenance of social-emotional stability. Moreover, the extent to ’ 
which a total community learns to focus upon problems and to develop procedures • * 
for solving them determines the degree to which that community is affected by the - 
outcomes of collective action. ‘ 

This study was designed to incorporate these notions in utilizing a specific 
procedure to develop improved vocational and practical arts education programs* . 

A review of literature in these areas indicates no previous endeavor of diis type, 
although there is evidence of research related in method to the present design - . 

with respect to other disciplines. Whipple (1933) reports the efforts of a comm- 
ittee with a common professional aim. Statements presented were often evaluated ^ 
by members holding widely differing opinions or viewpoints. Total agreement was 
not always reached but concensus was obtained eventually by the committee writing 
about the course of action to be followed. This concensus by professionally 
concerned people proved a foundation for the assembling of a yearbook that would 
potentially exert a powerful influence upon trends in the teaching of geography. 



An example of a classification process by individual and, group judgment ^ 
employed by Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia (1956).. The procediure began ^ 
lationas a means of ordering a list of cognitive objectives along a- continuunu^Sgsulting 
from ej^erimental arrangements of objectives by the group. of authors^ . a princ^pie-of 
coniplexity-.was developed as a scheme for ordering them within the cognitiye^dGm^n. 
Citifying definitions of the different classes within the cognitive domaimWcame the 
charge of a subcommittee. The product of this committee was a set of definitions, 
educatipnal objectives and test problems which were submitted to thie larger group to 
test by matching the objectives and problems with the definitions. Inade(^u^te'defini»- 
tions, discovered while employing this classifying process by the major groupVwere 
revised repeatedly based on the judgment of sub-^groups until the definitions and 
classifications were "communicable.” 

----- ^ . • . . • - . . ■ ' ■ 'r.. ■ 

The Commission on Mathematics (1959) of the College Examination BGard was 
..created as a result of pjqpresspd concerns of &e Examineirs in Mathematics. Th.ey 
requested a study of the secondary school mathematics curricula. At the same tfrne^ 

-j. a, Committee on Earaminations recognized the need for exploration related to this 
.program, founded upon guidetoes produced by the Commission. The groups trans-^ 
lated proposals into courses of study, textbooks, teachers* guides and reference 
material to bring about the curriculum change. 

The judgment procedure for content selection as proposed by Stanley (1953) and 
also by Smith,. Stanley .and Shores (1962) seems most appropriate in dealing with bhe 
problem to which this study directed its attention. 

According to Smith, Stanley and Shores (1962) the judgmental proceduie is mo^t 
convenientiy described in broad outlines. If toe curriculum worker has a broad so^al 
perspective and his ideals are permeated by democratic beliefs and devoid Identtfi^ 
cation with toe interests of special social groups such as industrial managers^ business 
organizations or academic groups and he is not preoccupied with the past so that he can 
appreciate the present and see its potentialities for toe future , his judgihent wm 
to toe yaUd selection of subject matter. For 

"the most ."objective" selection of content by this procedure 

requires that his interests, knowledge and ideals tr^scend ■ - ^ 

special social groups and embrace the common good, in short, 
this procedure — perhaps more than any other method of content 
selection— demands broad social vision and freedom from toe 
restricting. influences of narrow social outlooks and partisan 
rationalizations. 

In directing attention to this procedure, toe curriculum 
workers must raise and answer the following questions: 

1) What social and educational objectives should be 
accepted? 

2) What is toe existing state of affairs in which these 
objectives are considered desirable and appropriate, 
and in which they must .be realized? 

3) What subject matter best satisfies these objectives 
under the existing conditions? " 






Evans (1962) discussed the procedures for the; selection of conterrt for industrial 
arts' geared to general education. He advanced a procedure for’tH'e selection’ of ' * 
industrial art's general education content which closely parallels the judgmental ’• 
procedure.' Evans held that the determination of industrial arts content resides in 
^ podling' knowledge of the industrial arts teacher, the university p^rofessor of Indus- 
trial arts, the educational psychologist, the researcher, but most important of ail, - 
the industrial sociologist, the economist, the general industrial specialist— ' 
-people who' are concerned with the basic structure and principles of Industry. ' - 
' These latter furnish the real scope of content, 



Recent developments indicate that the total field of vocational education^ is now 
looking to persons in these same fields for information which will 'lead to improved ' 
content selection. A recent Ad’-anced Researdh Seminar in Vocational Education 
(Febhiary 9-14, 1964) featured economists, sociologists, vocational guidance ex- 
perts,' researchers, as well as experts from the various areas of vocational educatibu# 
Annual Research Seminars in Vocational-Technical Education since that time have 
employed experts from these and other fields. This is evidence of the growing concern 
of educators for reducing theory to practice and in determing ways to* provide realiisti*" 
cBlfy lor the needs of youth. ^ . . . . 



The procedure outlined above had not been tried in a manner v/hich lent itself to 
evaluation. Nor had it been tried in a manner where the necessary cominunication ^ 
had taken place to allow for interaction to the degree which was required. ' ' 

An attempt has been made here to develop the necessary details to allow this 
procedure an opportunity to operate', A method of evaluating the effectiveness of . 
■"die ‘prdcdss which has been employed should give a clearer understanding of tKe - '•* 
“'■^process as well as means for improving it, ~ j 

'Nummary' Statement of the Problem 

In essence, this study proposed an experimental procedure for exploiting the 
judgmental procedure in a specific application to vocational and practical arts 
education. Evaluation Was built in as a system of continuous cbireCtive action 






I 
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C • Oblectlves 

The major purpose of this study was to develop a process* for .the application of the 
judgmental procedure in the construction of broadly conceived programs of vocational 
and practical arts education, and to apply the process to a practical situation in a 
selected local community. This necessarily involved: 

1. The consideration in the development of this process of a modified 
judgmental procedure for program and curriculum development which 
encompassed cooperation of personnel at all levels of the local 
school district, the local community, the teacher education institutions, 
the State Department of Education, the industrial comfnunity, and needed 
consultants from within the fields of vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion as well as frpm fields related thereto. More specific objectives 
were to determine how to: 

a. Meaningfully involve an entire school system in action designed to 
improve vocational and practical arts education. 

b. Stimulate influential local groups into action pertinent to the develop- 
ment of vocational and practical arts education. 

c. Organize. functional advisory and policy making committees for. the 
development and maintenance of quality vocational and practical 
arts education programs . 

d. More fully utilize personnel of the State Department of Education in 
action designed to improve secondary school programs. 

e. More fully utilize teacher education personnel in action designed to : 
improve secondary school programs. 

f. Involve related disciplines in the development of improved vocational 

and practical' arts education programs. r 

g. Provide vocational and pre- vocational education which more clearly 
meets the needs of the persons who need it. 

h. Systematically improve courses of study to engender changes in 
student behavior which are consistent with stated objectives. 

i. Develop new courses of study which will actually be employed by 
laboratory and classroom teachers. 

j. Improve teacher education programs through interaction with the 
public schools and the State Department of Education personnel. 
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k. Improve supervision and other activities of the State Department of : 
Education through interaction with the public school and the state 
■ college personnel, 

1* Development of a higher degree of coordination and cooperation among 
personnel of the Bayonne School System, the State Department of 
Education, and Trenton State College in matters related to curriculum 
development, implementation and evaluation* 

m* Development of greater understanding of the application of the 
judgmental procedure of curriculum developn^ent in programs 
' related to occupational preparation. 

Operationally upgrading and extending vocatior^al education and practical arts 
programs with the use of the cooperative procedures noted above; More 
specifically this involved: 

a. Evaluation, revision, and extension of pre-vocational offerings in the 
light of needs of all persons living in a typical highly industrialized 

^ * ahd dynamic soc^^ " 

b. Evaluation, revision, and extension of the vocational education offerings 

- for OOcupatio^ial orientation and Occupational placement; ^ ^ 

c. Gearing of certain programs to affect the student who had not become 
academically oriented and who had not met with success in occupation- 
ally oriented programs with a view of providing such students with 
successful learhihg experiences. 

Development of specific courses at Trenton State College to meet the needs of 
in-service vocational and practical arts education teachers. 

Increase of local support for vocational and practical arts education through 
school and community involvement; 
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D. Administration 

Description of Cooperating Community 

Hudson County, New Jersey is an urban, industrialized county. It is the smallest 
county in New Jersey in terms of geographical area. Yet, it is the most densely 
populated county in New Jersey. "It has 13,600 residents per square mile. In comparison, 
Essex, the second most densely populated county in New Jersey, has 7,250 residents per 
square mile. " (State of New Jersey, 1962) 

Bayonne, New Jersey is located in Hudson County and has a population of 78,000. 

It too is highly industrialized and presents most of the problems which are typical of 
cities of this type. Although the educational system boasted of an excellent vocational 
program during the 1930*s, it lags considerably behind the state at large at the present 
time. (State of New Jersey, 1962) 

Two recent developments in this area are noteworthy. In September, 1963, a new 
County Superintendent of Schools was appointed. In September, 1964, a new Bayonne 
Superintendent of Schools assumed duties. These events give evidence that positive 
moves are in the offing, particularly in light of the expressed ambitious goals of these 
individuals for the school systems with which they are associated. 

Criteria For Site Selection 

Bayonne, New Jersey was selected as the site for this study because it fulfilled 
the following criteria:. 

1. Factors common to numerous American communities and to virtually every 
type of social condition in terms of needs in the area and vocational 
education are found in Bayonne. 

2. The total population of Bayonne was 78,000 based on the 1960 census. 

This city provides a concentration of population which will make for the 
success of the proposed program. 

3. Bayonne has one high school. 

4. The relationship existing among the school personnel. County Superintendent, 
District Superintendents, Director of Vocational Education, teachers of 
Practical Arts, vocational and technical subjects, as well as related fields, 

. should provide a healthy atmosphere for the kind of interaction which is 

, essential to a process of this type. 

% 

5. School personnel in the community should be concerned about vocational 
needs of their youth and adults. Accordingly, they should be interested in 
curriculum development geared to the end to which this process is directed. 

6o Administrative personnel should possess the competencies necessary for 
efficient m.anagement of the process and teaching personnel should possess* 
the basic competencies for its execution. 
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7. Vocational education will be introduced and/or upgraded in a community 
where, because of its size, character, and unfavorable ecbridmic status, 
such offerings would otherwise be delayed, oir never begun. 



Women are vital in the area's work force. They fill 29 percent of all jobs and 39 . 
perceixtjof the, semi-skilled jobs in manufacturing establishments. The Bayonne High 
School is preparing women only in stereotyped occupations such as beauty culture, 
practical nursing, cooking and sewing. Inasmuch as women supply such a sizeable 
portion of the work force, it seems desirable to consider their preparation in light of 
opportunities if or employment. (State of New Jersey, 1962) 



i,. The need, for clerical workers was estimated at 3,195 by, 1963 and 8,297 by 1966 in 
the, labor market district of which Bayonne is- a part. The provisions made for trahiing.q 
in this area are far less than necessary to meet the demand both quantitatively and i ; 
qualitatively. Similarly it was projected that the area would need 3,300 skilled workers 
by 1963 and 7/200 by, 1966,; The number of semi-skilled workers will me^e the greatest 
expansion. |t waa projected that by 1966, 9,484 semi-skUled, workers would, be needed. 
In 19,62 , , one in five workers was unskilled. This type of work will increase less rapidly 
than iWork in other occupatipnal categories and accordingly. will be a small proportion ^ 
of the total labor force. Accordingly, the^Bayprine schools will have to prepare indivi-^ 
duals previously employed in this category for occupations of a more highly skilled 
level. (State of New Jersey, 1962) : , 



c iniBdypnne , the.site of t^^ there,ar,e,appro3dmately 3:,p0Qi;hiqh,§^ 

students. An estimated 1,800 students are in public elementary schpplj.^,(k>r,8) ah4^ 
comparable number are in parochial elementary schools (K-8) . The parochial high 
school. is able to accomodate a, very small ,percentage, 5 pf their students. 

Therefore, the larger proportion of psurochial school^ children whp. gq public 

high school have had no exploratory experiences in yqcatipnal fields. Pre-vocational 
experiences in the public elementary schools (K-8) consist primarily of woodwork for 
boys and cooking and sewing for girls. Accordingly, pre-vocational experiences below 
the ninth grade level are extremely pppr throughout Bayonne. i . . -c , . ; v 



The program of vocational and practical arts education with few exceptions, has 
not evidenced consideration for factors in present 4ay spcietyrWith which it shovd^ 
hcve been concerned. Little evidence can be shown that the economic, sociological, 
^occupatipnal/.. and technological, factory which Ipiluence vpcationa^ in , 

today' Sjdynamic society have .been' considered seriously.; , There ay^^ of 

atomistic preparation now considered illradyised in light of the cpmprehensiye needs 
!pf industry,. Hence,, there appeared. to be a , need for or^e^ting programs of vocational 
education in the light of these realities. - ^ , r .. , . , i . 



Administra tion -r -x* < ■ 

,,, TheaOverall administration, of the study was under .the leadership of the Project 
Director, a faculty member at Trenton State College, He, as Principal Investigator, 
provided leadership in the total re spatcbj effort, and cooperated witji the, .Stepring 
Committee: which served as die cbief adyispry group ;fpr the study. The Steering 
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Coirmittee consisted of representatives of the County Superintendent of Schools’ 

Office, the local Board of jilducation, the State Department of Education and Trenton 
State College. This group was charged X7ith the responsibility of decision-making 
on all matters pertaining to the project. There was a real need for full and free 
discussion by the members of the Steering Committee on matters related to the 
development of practical arts and vocational education. Through interaction of 
’t the members of this group, barriers to communication x-7ere esipected to disappear 
and improved decision-making was the expected result. Accordingly, this group 
' was required to meet frequently. 

'A 

^ Teachers were to be involved in the project at an early stage. Representatives 

\ of this group were also to be involved as advisors to the Steering Committee and 
their recommendations were expected to contribute in a central way to the decision- 
making process. Their participation was viewed as essential to the success of the 
program. 

At an early meeting of the Steering Committee, an over-all Advisory Committee 
was to be selected. This committee was to be representative of the community at 
large, ^t should have been helpful to the Steering Committee, by making observations 
and recommendations of general concern related to broadly conceived programs of 
vocational education. Like other members of the community, teachers were to be 
among those selected to serve on the Committee of One Hundred. 

It was suggested that the Advisory Committee, later referred to as the Committee 
of One Hundred, be composed of individuals who were representative ofs 

1. each of the content areas of vocational and practical arts education; 

2. key industries in the area; 

3. the Parent-Teacher Association; 

ii. the Board of Education; 

5. the state employment service; 

6. the local city government; and 

7. the Steering Committee. 

The Committee of One Hundred should have embraced all organized forces within the 
- community. It was to be an early task of the Steering Committee to identify individuals 
to be seated on the committee. Care was to be taken to solicit the participation of 
individuals who can contribute to the community-wide success of the project. 

m 

After specific program needs were identified in Phase I, Technical Advisory 
Committees were to be established i.n each of the content areas identified. A Technical 
Advisory Committee was also to be established for guidance personnel. These comm- 
ittees xfere to serve to assist in matters peculiar to specific content areas. 
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The investigator was to assume the responsibility of defining functions of staff 
and determination of procedures for gathering and treating data consistent with the 
objectives and hypctheses of the study^ Care was to be taken to assure that major 
proVistons were adhered to, >vithi^ which quality educetibri geareci'to'the world of 
'wbrk’. could evolve,,.: V ■ 
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E« Procedures 

The procedures employed in this project were designed to Implement ^e judgnental 
process and group interaction and involvement to the improvement^ expansion^ and 
development of programs in the selected demonstration school system# 

General Design 

The general design of this project called for a massivfe treatment to be applied to a 
SC.100I system— under the direction of a project director, with assistance of the Steering 
Canmittee, a broadly conceived and appointed Coraznittee of One Hundred representing 
the structure of the community, and Technical Advisory Committees, and embodied the 
following components: 

1# An i.^ial survey of the resources and potential of the community, and 
an inventory of the school facilities and curriculum# (This component 
was to be con5?.eted prior to the formal start of the project#) 

2# A seminar was held shortl^r after the project received final approval which 
involved school personnel and members of the Committee of One Hundred, 
which included the Steering Committee# The purpose was to study, analyze, 
and inf omally react to, in small discussion groups, the preliminary report, 
and: to identify areas needing additional study and attention# The seminar 
was conducted by the project director and the resident director with the 
assistance of consultants- from related fields# 

3# The employment and assignment of a full time resident director, who was 
to be broadly trained .id experienced in the theory and application of 
^oup dynamics, and with a conpetent understanding of vocational and 
•practical arts education, occupational needs and . the structure of the 
< labor force, who was held responsible for giving leadership to the entire 
process of group interaction, studies, information, and involvement of. 
school and community personnel in defined improvement program# 

U# The employment and assignment of a Trenton State College faculty member 
to direct the research and evaluation phase of the program and to conduct 
a year-long workshop at the designated school involving the personnel 
interested in and related to the vocational and practical arts programs 
including vocational guidance# Such a workshop. was to give attention to: 

a# Identifying needs for additional vocational education programs# 

b# Improving existing vocational and practical arts programs# 

c# Developing more adequate curriculum materials# 
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• The concentration of Trenton State College, State Department of Education 
personnel, persons representing business and industry, and teachers and 
professors of vocational education in specialized areas examining critically 
the emerging technological developments and job requirements in job 
families, such as the following: 

a. metal trades, 

b. woodworking, 

c. electricity, 

d. radio and electronics, and 

e. food service. occupations. 




7. 



Thig development of an operational procedure by which the vocational guidance 
and vocational education function may be integrated more fully and realistically 



The determination of financial resources needed to implement a more realistic 
program Of vocational and practical arts education, with special attention to 
manpower needs, and to equipment and facilities, in collaboration with 
representatives of business and industry, city administration, school board 
membeiis, and school administration. 



Phase I of this study was designed to bring to the attention of the Bayonne, New 
Jersey school system, of Trenton State College and the State Department of Education 
personnel, the social, economic, technical,, occupational and other factors imperative 
to the development of vocational and practical arts education with which they were 
more than likely unaware. 

No attempt was made to finalize the specific programs to be offered prior to the 
program design seminar. The position taken was that for needed changes to be imple- 
mented at the grass roots level, changes would have to be internalized by persons 
who work ait the grass roots level. Experts who served as consultants called attention 
to the implications of their disciplines for vocational and practical arts education. 
Among the areas from which consultants were sought were: economics, sociology, 
social psychology, occupations, guidance, and the various content fields of voca- 
tional, and practical arts education. 

Through the process of interaction during the seminar, as well as in Steering 
Committee meetings, meetings of the Committee of One Hundred, Technical Advisory 
Committee meetings, and through personal contacts of members of these groups, the 
following outcomes were expected: 

1 . Each participant should have become aware of his own strengths and 
weaknesses. 

2. Each participant should have become aware of the strengths and weaknejses 
of other participants. 
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Each participant should have reached a state of readiness for sincere 
cooperation,' 

4. Each participant should have, reached a state of readiness for change. 

After t^e' seminar, through^ the leadership of thei Steering Committee, whiph assumed 
the overall leadership of the study, and with the close cooperation of the Committee of 
One Hundred, which represented the institutions, agencies, and groups of importance to 
the development of vocational and practical arts education, specific programs were to be 
identified to meet the vocational and practical arts education needs of the community* 

Phase II of this, study was designed to develop and revise courses of study for 
areas of vocational and practical arts education agreed upon in Phase I, In the case 
of educational and vocational guidance services, specific details were to be worked 
out with respect to extent and types of services to be offered. In edition, current 
facilities and equipment were to be evaluated to determine adequacy to fulfill the 
demands of new and revised programs, 

A vocational education cuir^lculum eiqpeit was to. conduct a tworday curriculum .. 
development institute designed to establish guidelines as well as a frame of reference 
for course of study development in vopdtibhai and practical arts education,; This was 
to be followed by a curriculum development workshop where detailed courses of study 
were developed for each cours'e to be offered. Recognized estperts 'were secured as . , . 
consultants for each content area. Where at all possible, consultants were drawn 
from programs which provided an example in jfreir specific field Consultants were 
to be used near the beginning of the workshop to lend' direction to course develop- 
ment, They were to be used again near the end pf the workshop to evaluate, reorient, 
and assist infinallSing' the'' courses of study, ‘ 

This phase of the study relied heavily oh new ideas introduced by consultants, 
Trenton State College faculty members. State Department of Education personnel, ? ; 
Bayonne faculty members, professional staff members, and others associated^yith. 
the project. Innovations to be included in specific course^cbuld 'hob beikhdvinl ait the 
outset of this procedure $hls^ would depend in large measure on the interaction among 
individuals working on specific courses. Concepts which vocational and practical 
arts educators have found of value through research efforts and. those which hold . ^ 
promise in theory were to be advanced, A few concepts which could be expected to - 
be adopted are' presented to indicate some of the concerns of Ihe , investigators to 
which this study dfrectcdattention. 

-C ^ ' ■ ■ • _ V' 

1. Occupational Clusters ' ' . 



Little attention has been paid to the development of courses, which are based on 
a common core of skills. Such courses would develop individuals for any of a 
number of occupations by identifying and presenting content which is common to them 
all. These related occupations are widely known as occupational families,, The in-. v 
creasing difficulty in predictihgj^e demand for specific occupations in advance of 
training makes the dealing with basic skills and knowledge which has .greater trans- 
fer value of importance to Initial and future 'Job placement. 



2, s u me the responsibility of defining functions of staff 

and determination of procedures for gathering and treating data consistent with the 



activities and experiences have had little similarity to the 
world of work. Courses for boys have dealt in the main with a few of the basic skills 
and a minimum of related technical information. In most courses, a number of projects 
have been made which are thought to have boy interest and in instances, parent appeal. 
Practical arts courses for girls have remained primarily cooking and sewing through 
the years. Recently, typing and other business courses have been added in very 
limited numbers. This continues to be true despite the fact that 30 percent of the 
people employed in manufacturing in the United States are women. * / 



3. Service Occupations 

There are a number of occupations in the service field to which vocational and 
practical arts education has not devoted attention; home cleaning, child care, lawn 
care, custodial service, and food service are a few of them. These areas offer a 
realistic and financially rewarding opportunity to a large number of properly trained 
individuals. Vocational education programs which- will serve the needs of persons ' 
desiring employment in the foregoing types of service are of practical value and 
promote the general welfare. 



4. Relating Vocational and Practical Arts Education to Academic Courses 

A parallel structure of vocationally related academic subjects has existed in 
numerous instances in the past. A student thus would enroll in courses. in his 
vocational area and, in addition, a sequence of courses in English, Social Studies, 
mathematics, and other subjects which had limited relationship to his vocational 
area. Furthermore, in view of the greater mass mobility and occupational changes, 
often these courses had minimum transfer value with respect to the job changes. 

Inherent in vocational education is a high degree of motivation that utilized 
properly may promote effective instruction. Rather than using parallel courses , in- 
struction in English, Social Studies and mathematics can make use of the built-in 
incentives characterizing these courses. Incorporating this process, students would 
be provided English language experiences common to jhe occupation,, sfome . of them 
highly technical. A student receiving this type of instruction will be well versed in 
broad areas related to his vocation. Instruction should' have breadth to facilitate 
job mobility in a rapidly changing society. 

Methods and Materials 

The project director was to conduct a workshop for the teachers in the school district 
during the 1965-66 school year, for one night per week for the entire year. 

The first part of the workshop was to be a study of occupational needs of the comm- j 
unity. Consultants were to be used to assist in the development of the program. 
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The second part of the workshop was to be focused on -the development of new 
curriculum materials based on the. needs of the community and projected labor 
requirements.. These materials were .to be mimeographed during the summer of 1966, 
and utilized in: revised, new, and expanded course offerings during the 1966-1967 
school year.^ 

The workshop. experiences, the resulting process and materials, and the 
recommendations of consultants were to be utilized by the project director in the ‘ 

^ development of a training program designed to upgrade teachers of vocational and 
practical arts education. The development of this program was to be defined as a 
separate proposal for the summer, of 1966. 

By this procedure, it was anticipated that the experience gained during the 
first part of the project would be utilized in in-service educational programs for 
teachers in Ae industrial cities along the east coast where there is a need to 
up-date programs of vocaticmal and practical arts education 

f Evaluation of Program Chances 

Evaluation of program changes was to be made by examining the following data 
and trends: 

i. 1* Increases in local school funds budgeted for vocational education in 

Fiscal Year 1967 as compared with Fiscal Year 1966, e^qpressed as a 
percentage of the totdl assessed evaluation of the school district. 

2* Increases in capital e^qpenditure for facilities and equipment for Vocational 
and practical arts education in Fiscal Year 1967 over Fiscal Year 1966. 

if 

3. Increases of the total number of hours of instruction In vocational and 
practical arts education offered in 1966-67 school year over the 1965-66 
school year expressed as a ratio of total number of hours of instruction 
scheduled per week to the total high school enrollment. 

If 

4. Increase in the number of different students enrolled in vocational and 

[ practical arts education programs in 1966-67 school year as compared 

k with the number enrolled in 1965-66 expressed as a percentage of the 

' ^ total high school enrollment. 

? 

- 5. Decrease in the number of students dropping out of school in 1966-67 

as compared with 1965-66, expressed as a percentage of the high school 
p enrollment enrolled at the beginning of the school year. 

sr 

I Evaluation of Modifications of Pcurticinant Behavior 

[ 1* Changes in scores on an attitude scale to be developed designed to measure 

[ , student attitude toward vocational education. 
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2. Changes in concept orientation regarding vocational and practical arts 
education on the part of the members of the Committee of One Himdred. 
An instrument such as the semantic differential was to be used. Scores 
were obtained on concepts for the 100 people and the results factor- 
analyzed. It was hypothesized that when the' intercorrelation matrix 
based on individuals is factor analyzed, the factor structure will re- 
flect changes toward agreement on concepts, as represented by a 
smaller number of factors accounting for the proportion of variance 
observed. 

3. The critical incident technique was used throughout the first year with 
faculty members of the Bayonne school system and with members of the 
Committee of One Hundred to identify problem areas of behavior which 
merit attention in further program planning. 

4. Curriculum consultants were employed to assist in evaluating the 
curriculum and course material developed in the workshop. 



Tine Schedule 



a9- 



June 1, 1965 - 
September .1, 196^ 

September 1, 196^ - 
October 1, 196^ 

3r 



October 1, 1965- - 
May 31# 1966 



May 1966 - 
May 31, 1966 

June 1966 - 
August 15,. .196^ 



September 1966 - 
May 31, 1967 



May 1, 1967 - 
May 31, 1967 



July 1, 1967 - 
July 7, 1967 

July 1, 1967 - 
August yi$ 1967 



Collection and assembly of data by 

project director* Employment of staff, _ 

(1) Conduct preliminary seminar, 

(2) Organize Steering Committee, 

(3) Organize Advisory Committee, 

(li) Take preliminary measures 
(5) Start workshop,! 

• (1) Conduct woikshoi, 

(2) Involve community and school in. . 
program, . 

Take measures at end* of first year. 



Conduct training program at Traiton State 
College, to be submitted as a . separate . 
proposal, r . 

(1) Continue involvement process, 

(2) Teach new courses, 

(3) Conduct in-sert^ce education program • 
as part of training program, : 

(1) Provide consultation service bo other 
interested communities, 

(2) Take measures at end of year. 

Hold workshop for demonstration of involve- 
ment and dissemination of program. 

Analyze data and submit final report. 
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F. Dissemination 



Dissemination of the results of this proposal was planned to be acqompUi?hed 
in the following manner: 

!• Through the medium of a training program slated for developnient at Trenton 
State College # the results will be demonstrated to the enrolled students. 

2« The Resident Director*!^ schedule called for onerhaff ti,me during th^ 
second year, when the new program is under way at Bayonne. As the 
program planned for that period was implemented it would be hfs . 
responsibility to visit other communities, describe the results pf 
the first year's work# and inform school and community persons 
about the project. In addition, he would be ^vaileb^c to discuss 
the program with visitors to Bayonne. 

3. A workshop Was scheduled to be held at Bayonne in Julyi 1967^ fpr the 
purpose of presenting the program in detail to interested schppl apd 
community leaders, teachers, and. administrators. 

4. The plan was to prepare articles and reports for the news media and for 
professional jouma^. 
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MODIFICATION OF THE ATTITUDES OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



■ 



i ■*' 






The Bayonne project affected participants in the project in a, number of ways. 
Aspects; of the project which might have influenced the^lparticipants include; visits 
to other vocational program S/ ci;yrriculum consultants^: interest* by state/ds4Jo^ 
groups^ technical advisory committees, and a curriculum conference. One domain 
, which behavior may have been altered by the project is the affective domain, or 
^ thlt area of behavior concern attitudes, and values. The basic 

question und^- consideration was to determine the influence of the project on 
attitudes toward vocational education, practical arts , and college preparatory 
curricula with jregard to five oux^uldm dimensions.' . ^ 






De sigh and Procedures 



O'' ■ 



JDesion 



The basic design for assessing the influence of ibe project on the^^ttltudes of 
project participants was a single-group pretest-posttest design. No qqntroj group; 
was available. ^ 



- 






!fbree factors were isoiateid In the design; (a) Test— ppretests and pT^ttests; 

(b) curricula— vocational education, practical arts, and college preparatory; arid 

(c) curriculum dimensions — continuing social growth, time and money expenditures, 

occupationally oriented~curHculum; clear and specific purpose, and relating theory 
to practice. Thus the model employed for analyzing the attitude scores was a three- 
wayltreatments-by-subjects analysis of variance. Since each subject took both a or 
pretest, and a pbsttest, the statistical model had to allow for scores that were 
correlated.;/^he treatments-^by-subjects design does this. . . 









The dependent variables for the analysis were 15 pretest and 15 posttest 
atUtu^e scores^ one score for a particular curriculum dimension, curriculum, and* 



test.^V?fe: 



Instrumient 












* ? 



pe'scription: The instrument' used to measure attitudes was a variation of the 
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AB scales developed by Fishbein (Fishbein, 1962; Fishbein and Raven, 1963). These 
scales .were^ based on Osgood’s semantic differential, which utilizes bipplar V; \ 
adjective scales to determine differences among concepts.' Fishbein attested to 
isolate scales which differentiated between the probability dimension and the 
evaluative dimension of a concept. The former, having to do with whether or not 
a phenomenon exists, he called ''belief'; and ibe latter, dealing with whether or 
not. the phenomenon is good or bad, he called "attitude Scales related to 
belief include impossible-possible, false-true, and prbbably-improbab^e* Scales 
related to attitude include harmful-beneficial# wise-foolish, and bad-good. 
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According to Fishbein's theory, which if related to the notion of cognitive 
dissonance, an individual's attitude toward a particular objector concept is a 
function of his belief about the object (B); that is, his assessment of the 
probability that the object is related to other objects, and his attitude toward 
the "other” objects (A). Operationally, what the theory means is that signifi- 
cant dimensions associated with a particular object are identified, the proba- ’ 
bility of a particular relation between the object and the dimensions is determined 
and the dimensions are evaluated. The attitude toward the object, then, is the - 
sum of the belief by attitude interactions (BxA) • The critical element in this 
process is identifying the significant dimensions, if the dimensions are not 
particularly related to the object, then the attitude assessment will be in- 
complete. 

In this study the attitude objects were vocational , practical arts, and 
college preparatory education. The significant dimensions were Identified as 
continuing social growth (CSG), time and money expenditures (TME), occupa- ;; 
tionally oriented curriculum (OOC) , clear and specific purpose (CSP) , and 
relating theory to practice (RTF) c The object-dimension relations were the 
following: ' 

(curriculum) contributes to CSG 

' . (curriculum) justifies TME - . . 

(curriculum) is an example of OOC . > ( i?; 

(curriculum) has a CSP “ : ;t ' 

. (curriculum) is capable of KTP i ■ 

The probability of the object-dimension relations was assessed by use of , c 
the scales possible-impossible, unlikely-likely, existent-non-existent, 
unsuccessful-successful, and true-false. The dimensions were evaluated by ‘ •- 
use 6f the scales harmful-beneficial, bad-good, wise-foolish, new-old, and 
unimportant-important, (See Appendix A for entire instrument) 

Since each bipolar adjective scale was a graduated scale of seven steps, - 
the scores from one to seven were assigned in each case. The score for an 
attitude tov/ard a significant dimension could range from 7 to 35 (total of five 
scales). The score for a belief about a curriculum had the same range. Since 
negative aspects of beliefs and attitudes had to be considered, and since ' ^ 
negative scores were undesirable, belief by attitude interactions were scaled 
by subtracting 20 ^B) . to preserve the negative aspects and then adding 700, 

Thus Ax3 . interactions could range from 75 to 525 with the neutral point being 
300.y'-^ ^ 

. v' 9 V S ' ' ^ ^ ' ' * , * ' ' . 

Reliability , Hshbein and Raven (1962) reported a test-retest reliability of ? 

• 90 for attitude scores and ,908 for belief scores for 43 subjects and scales that, 
were similar to the ones used in this study,. The objects of their scales, however 
were not the same as the ones used here, . 

..One evidence of reliability from the present study is the correlation between 
^pretest and posttest scores for attitudes and beliefs (N = 21) , Of course, it must 
be borne in mind that treatment effects lower this "test-retest" reliability, 
jPretest-posttest correlations are given in Table 2,1, 
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TABLE 2.1 

Pretest-Posttest Correlations of Attitu^l^s Reward 
Curriculum Dimensions (A) dnd Beliefs c^bout Curr 
rlculum- Dimension Relations (B) • 



Attitude or Belief 
Attitude: * 



Cdntinuing Social Crowth (CSG) 



^ Clear and Specific Purpose (CSP) ; 
Relating Theory to Pracfiqe (RTP) 



Belief: 



. Vocationar Education Contributes to CSG 
: Vocationai Education Justtfies TME 
yocatlbnal Education Is an Example of OOC 
Vocational Education' has a CSP 



TOTAL 





Practical Arts Education Contributes to QEG 
Practical Arts Education Justifies TME 
Practical Arts Education is an Example of OOQ 
Practical Arts Education has a CSP 
Practical Arts Edncation is Capable of RTP 
TOTAL 



Correlation 





' M ^ -X< 





."04 

.14 

ir ji02 



.17 

.40 " 

.14 . 
.33 
f 53 
.48 

.31 
.6p 
•^.01 
,00 
• 51 
•40 



Ccllege Preparatory Eduqetion Contributes to QSQ .62 

College Preparatory Education Justifies TME «66 

College Preparatory Education is an Example Qf OOP .17 

College Preparatory Education hes a CSP •45 

College Preparatory EducatUpn* Is: Capable of RTP .40 

TOTAL *55 



According to these data, the attitudes'toward 



curriculum dimensions are not 



very reliaole, iBiOweVer, th;^<reliabilities of the beliefs are high enough to allow 
comparisons am.orig grp]4ps.a.S' opposed to, individuals. 



Validity. Fishbein and Raven (1962) report one attempt to assess the AB scales 
They tried to alter an attitude toward ESP by differential communications stressing 
positiye and- .negative aspects of ESP, The results indicated that attit <des as <i - w- 
measured by the A scales changed in the direction that corresponded to the type of 
communication and beliefs as measured by the B scale. 



In another study more closely related to the technique employed in this study, 
Fishbein determined the relations between two measures of the concept "Negro," 

One measure was a set of five A scales, ^ The ptitdr measure was AB interactions. 

Ten significant dimensions of Negroes were identified and attitudes toward^these 
dimensions were assessed by use of A scales. Then beliefs concerning Negroes 
and the signficant dimensions were assessed by use of B scales, A Spearman rank 
order correlation of ,80 was obtained between the two measures. 

Evidence of validity in the present study was determined in a manner similar 
to that used by Fishbein, Since five significant dimensions of curricula. were 
identified, and since beliefs about the curriculum-dimension relation were assessed 
AB interactions could be determined. As a part of the ppsttest procedure,:, subjects 
v/ere asked to rate the concepts vocational education, practical arts education, and 
college preparatory education on the A scales. These two measures were then 
correlated. The results are shown in Table 2,2, 
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Table 2 . 2 



Correlations of General Attitude Toward Curricula (GA) 
with the Interaction Between Attitude Toward Curriculum 
Dimension (A) and Belief About Curriculum-Dimension 
Relation (B). (N = 21) 



A x B Interaction 




General Attitude 






Vocational 


Practical 


College 




Education 


Arts 


Preparatory 


Vocational Education: 




j 

i 




Continuing Social Growth ; 


% f 

.66** 


1 . ^ 

?U8 . ,, 


.48* 


Time and Money Expenditu|res 


.52** 


■ A26 : 


, .36 


Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


.50* 


.24 


.45* 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


.55** 


- .23 


.44* 


Relating Theory to Practice 


.44* 


.14 


. . .24 


TOTAL 


.62** 


.24 


^ .46 , 


Practical Arts: 








Continuing Social Growth 


.53** 


.52** : 


.53** 


Time and Money Expenditures 


.37 


.70** 


.39** 


' Occiipatidnally Oriented Curriculum 


.36 


.55** 


.60** 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


.35 


..34 


.46* 


Relating Theory to Practice. 


.04 


.36 


.18 


TOTAL 


.41* 


.62** 


.55** 


- y V . - . , 

College Preparatory; 








. . Continuing Social Growth 


.62** 


.32 


.-55** 


Time and Money Expenditures 


.49* 


.52** 


.50* ■ 


? Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


.18 


.28 


.15 ■ 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


.28 


.25 


.21 


Relating Theory to Practice 


.21 


.35 


.32 


TOTAL 


.46* 


.45* 


.45* 



*Signif leant at or Beyond the .05 Level (one-tailed). 

**Significant at or Beyond the .01 Level (one-tailed) . 



It can be seen that the correlations of the total interactions for a particular 
curriculum and the general attitude toward the curriculum, as measured by 
the A. scales were .62, .62, and .45 for vocational education, practical arts 
education, and college preparatory education respectively. 
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From the correlations of the AB interactions for curriculum dimensions with 
the general attitude, it is possible to determine whether or not a particular 
dimension was an important component of the general attitude. It appears that 
all five dimensions are important components of general attitude. It appears 
that all five dimensions are important components of general attitude toward 
vocational education. However, only continuing social growth, time and money 
expenditures, and occupationally oriented curriculum are closely associated with 

general attitude toward practical arts education; and only the first two are.. 

important to attitude toward college preparatory education . It appears that only 
two significant dimensions across all curricula were identified. 

Collection of Data. The pretest was administered during the initial semihefir 
held on December 16, 1965. The test was assembled with appropriate directions 
and an "Information Sheet for Project Participants" (See Appendix B). Sufficient 
time was allocated to allow all respondents to complete the semantic differential » 

On June 2, 1966, the posttest was administered to those individuals that had 
assembled for the second seminar which was the final conference of the first phase 
of the project. 



Results 



Pretest-Posttest Changes 

The analysis of variance of pretest and posttest attitudes is given in Table 3.1 

Table 3.1 



Analysis of Variance of Pretest and Posttest Attitudes 



Degrees of Mean 



Source 


Sum of Sauares 


Freedom 


Square 




F 


Between Persons 


736,2 27,108 


20 . 








Within Persons 


2,742, 163.933 


609 . 








Between Tests (T) 


3,467.435 


1 


3,467.435 


^ . 


1 


Between Curricula (C) 


338, 135.108 


2 


169,067.554 




45.28** 


Between Dimensions (D) 155,505 .406 


4 


38,876.352 




10.41** 


T X C 


2,569 .089 


2 


1,284.544 




1 


T X D 


17,649 .786 


4 


4,412.446 




1.18 


C xD 


15 2,029 .004 


8 


19,003.626 




5.09** 


T X C X D 


7,382„021 


8 


922.753 


< 


1 . 


Error (w) 


2, 165,426 >.084 


580 


3,733.493 






TOTAL 


3,478,391.041 


629 









* Significant at or Beyond the .05 Level 
Significant at or Beyond the .01 Level 

Means corresponding to the test by curriculum, test by dimension, curriculum 
by dimension, and test by dimension by curriculum interactions are reported 
in Tables 3. 2 — 3.5. 



Table 3.2 



Analysis of Variance of Pretest and Posttest Attitudes 



Means of Tests for jSach Curricula and Average Means 



Curriculum ' Test 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Averaae 

"T— 7 


Vocational Education 


418 


417 


417 


Practical Arts 


358 


367 


362 


College Preparatory 


374 


380 


377 


AVERAGE 


383 


388' 


386 



Dimension 


Table 3.3 


Test 




i 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Averaae 


Continuing Social Growth 


398 


397 


398 


Time and Money E3Q)enditure 


399 


386 


393 


Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


347 


362 


354 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


385 


399 


392 


Relating Theory to Practice 


387 


396 


391 


AVERAGE 


383 


388 


386 



Table 3.4 



Analysis of Variance of Pretest and Posttest Attitudes 
Means of Curricula for Each Dimension and Average Means 



Dimension 



Curriculum 



Vocational 

Education 


Practical 

Arts 


College 

Preparatorv 


Aver 


Qontinuing Social Growth 


408 


375 


410 


398 


Time and Money E:qpenditur*e 


414 


369 


396 


393 


Occupationally Oriented C\ 4 rriculum 


416 


330 


317 


354 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


412 


367 


396 


392 


Relating Theory to Practice 


436 


372 


366 


391 


AVERAGE 


417 


362 


377 


386 
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Table 3.5 

Analysis of Variance of Pretest and Posttest Attitudes 
Means of Tests for Each Dimension and for Each Curricula 



and Average Means t ■ 



Curriculum and ' ^ 




Test ^ 


. _;,0. 


Dimension 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Average : 


Vocational Education; ■ 


f 




, , V ' It 


Continuing Social Growth 


\ 

412 


404 


408 


Time and Money Expenditure, • 


424 


404 


414 


Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


415 


417 


416 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


408 


416 


4 12 : .. 


Relating Theory to Pracfice 


429 


443 


436 


"AVERAGE - ■ • 


418 


417 


417 


Praotioai Arts; 




^ i ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ 




Continuing Social Growth 


371 




■;..-.375.i veiO 


Timegand Money g]|qpenditure 


375 


. : 363 . 0.1 


■> Ov-=3 BO;: i“i jy-~. i ...f’ 


Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


320 


340 


• .330.r 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


362 


372 


367 


Relating Theory to Practice 


363 


381 


372 


AVERAGE 


358 


367 


362 


College Pxeparatorv: : 




V i'.;' r \ 




Continuing .Social Growth 


4:11 ;:j 


• ^ :409 I. 


410 


Time and Money Expenditure 


400 


391 


396 


Occup ationally: Oriented Curriculum 


305 


329 


347 


^C^l^iff^and Specific, Purposes 


385 


408 


396 


Relating Theory tp. Pra . 


369 


363 


366 


AVERAGE " 


374 


380 


377 


0 GRAND AVERAGE 


383 


388 i:.- 


,;.'-386 



The. means for a single factor ^e reported as averages in the tables.. The same;- . udcO 
interaptions plus the comparisons of din^ensions, curricula, and tests ar.e. deplete 
graphically in I;igures 3. 1—3. 3, .. ; o:S o- ^ i . 

. • 'J . . ■, . 

Since in this study changes in scores from pretest to posttest are under consider- 
ation, only those comparisons involving tests have any bearing on the question posed 
in the statement of the problem. It can be noted in Table 3.1 that none of the compar- 
isons involving tests are significant. Thus, the hypothesis that there is no significant 
interaction or that there is no difference between pretest and posttest scores is not 
rejected. 



1 



'b. 






V- y 



' 

' i/ 



W 



i The nonsignificant trjl.ple interaction means that the changes from pretest to 
pdsttest for each dimension are about the same for each curricula. See Figure 3,3 
or Table Z\ 5, The nonsignificant two|-way interaction betweeii test and dimension 
indicates jthat pretest-popttest changes are approximately theisame for each of the ‘ 
dimensions, .That this statement is true is obvious from Figure 3,2 or Table 3.3. 
Although the changes for (continuing Social growth are smaller, than the other four, 
t|ie difference may be attributable to ^^hange. The nonsignificant two-way interaction .! 
betweenctest and curricuium tells the same story. The pretest to posttest change doesi 
Apt dif^l frpj^^^ to curriculum. Changes for vocational education are smalle3|^ 

;6urnot Slgnif^^^^ Figure '3.1 or Table 3,2. When ^e other two dimensions; 

^e collapsed (the tests of significanpe indicate ^at they can be), little difference is ( 
evident betW( 5 en the pre^ * See Figi^e ^.1 or Table 3, 2, The j 

i^mean for theipretest was 383, compared to a ineah of 388 for ihe posttest J 



Differences between Pretest Groups 



L 



f 



; 



I Since only 21 cases took both a pretest and posttest, it was considered desirable; 
tp determine what differences exist between thesP 21 cases and the 25 cases who | 
took only a pretest. The! question to be answered was, "Are Ihe results for pretest ^ 
and jjpstte.sts ^generaUzei>le„tp, ft other 25 cases? " „ 

* Again a three factor treatments-hy-subjects analysis of variance was used to 
^compare fte ^wo groups,? The three factors of the previous analysis of variance 
-constituted fte characteilstics on which the groups were compared. The analysis 
of variance ie presented in Table 3, 6. 



Table 3.6 



Analysis of Variance >of Pretest Attitudes 



*■ 






\ 

' xi 



.rr,,. 

V V } 



Source ' 


Sum of Sauares 


Degree sof- 
''Freedom 


! — Mean-' 
i Sauare 


F i 






♦ 




7 


Between persons 


~79C42'cr.l29“ 




5 




; Between Groups (G) 


;272.037 


\ 1 


; 272.037 , 


<1 


t ; lSror(b)- 


798.148.892 


i 44 


18,139.748 f 




Within Perspns 


2.127,406.000 


i 644 


i' 




Between Curricula (C) 


186,941.603 


( 2 


93;470.802 • 


34.97** 


"Between Dimensions 


~il-57648.4ji3' 


■i-:* X " 


28,-912.111 : 


10.82** 


■ • GxC j - . 


44,323.754 


\ 2 i 


22,161.877 


8.29**. 




25,663.933 


! 4 5 


' 6,415.983 : 


2.40*. ; 


'.CL'xD ; - ■ ■ 


■ 'i64,90¥.8^ 




■ i'3,i r2.602‘ 


4.9*1** 


G X C X p 


6,88g.,5<14' 


1 8 


860.813: 


1 


teor (w) 


1,6467:701.663 


J 616 


- . 2,673.217 


- 


TOTAL 


2 ,925,8'26.^29 

' i , ' 


* 689 

' , 


t 

^ k 

1 

« 

t _ 1 


■5 

t 



4 



* Significant at or Beyond the ,05 Level. • \ 

** Significant at or Beyond ftp . 01 Levek~r " I 

t r ^ ^ 

t , . ' t* ' ’ - i 

' ' . - ' ' ' I i 

Means Jfqr fte yariqus interactions are given in Tables J. 7— 3,10, 






-it,.,' 



» V 
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GSG TME^ OOC..GSP RTP . . GSG . TME OOG GSP RTP 
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Table 3; 7 

Analysis of Varianca of Pretest Attitudes: 



Means of Groups for Each Curricula and Average Means 



Curriculum 




Group 






1 


2 


Average 


Vocational Education 


418 


397 


407 


Practical Arts 


358 


376 


367 


College Preparatory 


374 


380 


377 


AVERAGE 


383 


384 


384 


- 


Table 3 


.8 





Analysis of Variance of Pretest Attitudes: 

Means of Groups for Each Dimension and Average Means 



Dimension 



Continuing Social Growth 
Time and Money Expenditure 
Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 
Clear and Specific Purposes 
Relating Theory to Practice 
AVERAGE 



Group 



1 


-2. 


Average 


398 


392 


395 


399 


391 


395 


347 


370 


359 


385 


390 


387 


387 


379 


383 


383 


384 


384 


Table 3.9 







Analysis of Variance of Pretest Attitudes: 

Means of Curricula for Each Dimension and Average Means 



Dimension 



f 



Vocational 

Education 


' Practical 
Arts 


5 College 
Preparatory 


Average 


Continuing Social Growth 


402 


378 


406 


395 


Time and Money Expenditure 


411 


381 


394 


395 


Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


410 


340 


326 


359 


Clear and Specific Purposes 


403 


370 


389 


387 


Relating Theory to Practice 


412 


367 


369 


383 


AVERAGE 

V 


407 


367 

• \ • 


377 


384 




tm 



Table 3 *iO 



Analysis' bf Variance of Pretest Attitudes: - 
Means of Groups for Each Attitude and for Each Curricula and Average Means 



Curriculum and Attitude - Group 





1 


2 


Average 


Vocational Education: 

' ' ' ' P ' ^ 






• ' w.- ■: . ' 


Continuing Social Growth;:, 


412 


391 , 


.,v.'402-, 


Time and -Money E^enditure 


424 


397 


: 411. 


Occupationally Oriented Curriculum 


415 


405 


' 410 


, Clear and Specific Purposes . i: 


408 


398 


403 


Relating Theory to Practice ' 


■ 429 


396 


412 


AVERAGE;:?,. .4 /'ic .- ' ;■■■ 


:>418 




407 


Practical, Arts:-. 


' ' ' i . 






if 

Continuing Social; Growth 


371 


384 


378 r, 


•V Time imd Money Expenditure i 


375 


387 


381 


Occupationally Oriented Ciirriculum 


320 


361 


340 


Clear and Specific Purposes : 


362 


;378;v-C 


'..^o370:-. 


Relating Theory^ to Practice 


363 


"-.■■-37i>:v-.. 


367 ; 


• : AVERAGE i-f 


358 : 


: 376 . - : 


367 ' 


college Preparatory: 






i > , ■ 


Continuing Social Growth 


411 


4P2 


r *' Vr 

406 


Time and Money Expenditure . . 


400 


388 


394 


Occupationally Oriented Curricuium 


305 


346 


326 


Clear and Specific Purposes • 


. 385 0 


‘:h'v'^.:-.i394 


389 


Relating Theory to Practice 


369 


369 


369 


■i^^.'AVERAGE - 


374 


y;-xjr.3a0 


11377 


GRAND AVERAGE 


383 


3%4 


384 



comparisons of means are shown. in Figures 3, 4—3, 6. 

The comparisons of; interest are -those involving the two grOups.0 It will bemoted- ; ' 
first of all that there is no significant triple interaction. See Table 3i 6, .The grpup .v 
by dimension interaction appears to>be about the same for eachjptthe curricula ; ; 
Figure 3i6 or Table 3,10 indicates that Group li the group considered . in the; previous ;<*' 
analysis of variance, did somewhat better than Group 2 in vocational education, and 
that the reverse was true for practical arts. However, the results may be attributable 
to chance, and the curriculum factor may be collapsed. When the group by dimension 



420 
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interaction is considered across all curricala, the difference is significant. The 
difference particularly obvious from Figure 3.5 or Table 3.8 is the difference 
between Group 1 and Group 2 for occupationally oriented curriculum. The means 
are 347 and 370, respectively. The other differences are quite small. 

The interaction between groups and curricula is also significant. The differ- 
ences between the two groups can be noted from Figure 3.4 or Table 3.7. Although 
Group 1 has a higher mean attitude toward vocational education, it has lower mean 
attitudes toward practical arts and college preparatory. The means in vocational 
education were 418 and 397 for Groups 1 and 2, respectively, while the means in 
practical arts for the respective groups were 358 and 376; and the means in college 
prep^atory were 374 and 380., 

It is inappropriate to carry tli^- comparison of the groups any further because 
the two-way interaction indicates that it is necessary to compare the groups for 
each curriculum and each dimension rather than across curricula or dimensions. 

It has been pointed out that significant differences appear between the two groups 
in attitude toward curricula with regard to occupationally oriented curriculum and 
in attitude toward the separate curricula. The null hypothesis, that the two groups 

do not dr.ffer w.'**h regard to dimensions and curricula, is rejected in these two 
instances. 



Discussion 

Explanation of Pretest-Posttest Results 

These are several reasons why no differences in attitudes were found from 
pretest to posttest. One possible explanation is the unreliability of the instrument. 
Instructions to the subjects who took the semantic differential were very brief. No 
attempt was made to clarify in the subjects' miiids what is meant by "continuing 
social growth" or "time and money expenditures, " for example. Nor was any attempt 
made to distinguish between the three curricula, but particularly between vocational 
educatibn and practical arts education when the B scale® ..ere given. It is also 
possible that different ideas about what the dimensions (CSG, TME, etc.) meant 
developed during the project. Thus it is possible that the project influenced atti- 
tudes but ihat misunderstanding concerning the concepts at the first administration 
of the instrument (a factor contributing to unreliability) nullified the attempt to 
measure the change. 

Another explanation for the "no gain" re.sult is that the teachers of vocational 
education, who were primary participants in the project, had a very positive attitude 
toward vocational education in the beginning. Since the project was designed to 
influence attitudes toward vocational education more than attitudes toward the other 
two curricula, there may have been a ceiling effect. (NOTE; The mean for vocational 
education was well over 400.) It is reasonable to assume that no gain could be 
expected in other curricula. 



A tjhird explanation for the result is that there was no direct attempt to influence 
attitudes ^uripg the project. A primary dbjective of the project activities was to 
improve the teaching effectiveness of the teachers involved. If changes in attitude 
cccurredi tlxey occunred indirectly. Thus the result may indeed be tr e, and not 
attributable to the unreliability of the instrument or to a ceiling effec;. or to any 
other factor. 

A fourth explanation is related to the validity of the instrument. It is possible 
that all pf the significant dimensions were not identified. Validity results from the 
current study indicated that "Clear and Specific Purposes " and "Relating Theory to 
Practice" are twp dimensions that are open to question. If significant dimensions 
were npt identified# large sources of variance may have gone unidentified. 

A final explanation Qf the results is, that Group 1 (the group that took both the 
pretest and the posttest) was not representative of the participants in the project, 
in the analysis pf variance of pretest attitudes, several characteristics on which 
Group 1 differed &om Group 2 -were identified. Thus it is probably not wise to 
generalize the results for Group 1 to Group 2 • . If posttest scores had been avail- 
able for Group 2, the final results may have differed. 

' - ^ ^ 

Evaluation of Program Changes 

The long-term effectiveness of the project can be measured, in part, by the 
extent to which the program in vocational and practical arts education improves, ; 
and this can b® r^iflected by financial expenditures^, pupijL enrollment, and insthic- 
tional offerings. Aitbpugh the comparisons to be made involve the 1965-66 and the 
1966-^67 school year, the following information is included to establish a basis for • 
the comparison and indicate possible trends. 



Table 3.11 



Funds for Vocational Education Expresses as a 
Percentage pf Total Assessed V^uation 





Vocational 


Total Assessed 


SchcKJl 




Education Total budget 


Valuation 


Tax Rate Percentage 


1964^^5 


$4,827,538.39 


$ 144,5:3,799.00 


$2.78 


1965-66 


4,923,232.00 


329,711,282.00 


1.27 
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Table 3.12 

Capital Expenditures for Facilities and Equipment for 
Vocational and Practical Arts Education 
State Federal Local Total 

1964- 65 $154,273.00 $166,773.00 $12,500.00 $333,546.00 

1965- 66 

Table 3.13 

Comparison of Hours of Instruction in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education and All Other Subjects 





Day 


Evening 


Total 


Total 




Vocational 


Vocational 


Vocational 


High School 


1964-65 


381,750 


27,684 


423,174 




1965-66 


456,000 






• 



Table 3.14 

Comparison of Enrollment in Vocational and Practical 
Arts and Total Schoor Enrollment 

Enrollment 





Vocational 

Education 


Practical 

Arts 


Total 


Total School 
Enrollment 


1964-65 


504 


1272 


18 12 


3098 


1965-66 


608 


1227 


1835 


3132 



Evaluation of Phase I 



At the end of Phase I, the vocational and practical arts education teachers 
were asked to indicate their feelings toward those facets of the project that 
appeared to be of critical importance to the project. An informal assessment 
was obtained by using the important facets of the project as the attitude objects. 
The set of scales related to attitude used to evaluate the dimensions on the 
semantic differential were also used for this assessment. See Appendix C for 
entire instrument. 



Table 3,16 



Teachers' Perception of Important Facets of the Curriculum Project 


Project Activity 


Total Score 


N 


Mean Score 


Increased Interest by State 


767 


26 


29,50 


and Local Groups 








Visits to Vocational Schools 


730 


24 


30,41 


Use of Curriculum Consultants 


770 


26 


29,61 


Appointment of Curriculum 


762 


26 


29,30 


Advisory Committees 








Curriculum Conference 


768 


26 


29,53 



The scoring procedure used with this instrument was similar to the one used 
with the semantic differential. Each bipolar adjective scale was a graduated scale 
of seven steps with a value of one assigned to each step. The score for each 
teachers* perception of the important facets of the project could range from 7 to 35 
(total of 5 scales) , The following scale was used to interpret the mean score values: 



Excellent 


28,6 - 35 


Good 


23,2 - 28,5 


Average 


17,8 - 23,1 


Fair 


12,4 - 17,7 


Poor 


7 - 12,3 



The data shown in Table 3,16 clearly indicates that the teachers participating in 
the project had very positive attitudes toward the important facets of the project; 
their feelings ranked in the "excellent" category. 



Limitations of the Study 

Some limitations of the study should be pointed out. Some have already been 



alluded to in the previous section, namely, the possible unreliability and invalidity 
of the instrument, however, there are others# 

One important limitation that should not be overlooked is the design used to 
assess differences in attitudes# Bie practice of. using a single group for pretest 
and posttest comparisons^ ^aves much to be desired# ^ince no comparison can .be .. 
made with a control group, it cati never be known whether the treaiawnt or some 
other factors actualj^ caused the results# These "either factors" mi^t be 
maturation of the sub^jects, history— that is, other significant events going on 
simultaneously with the treatment, reaction to the pretest, or any number of others# 

In extenuatioir indjnitlgation, it should be pointed out that in some real-life 1 
situations there is j^ailly no choice# To wait until conditions are perfect for an _ 
experiment, much useful' research would never be done# It is nscessa^ to do the, ' 
best that can be done under the circumstances# In this study, it would have been 
very difficult to find a group similar enou^ to the one participating in. the project 
to serve as a control group# a . . . 



A problem caused by the failure to id^tify'the Committee of 100 as conceived- 
in the prc^osal was the inability to assess their concept orientation' regarding^ 
vocational and practical arts education# Only two meetings of the Ccxnmittee were 
held; one in jDeceinber 1965 and another in Hay, 1966 # At the time, pf the second . 
meeting, %ase I of the project could not fulfill its role, as originally conceived ^ in 
the project #._ ’ , , 7 



Another limitation of stddy was the agreement early in the piPject by the 
Steering Conmittee to act as the Advisory Committee# 






As initially conceived, the A.dvisory Committee ;Was to be representative of ; 
the institutions, agencies, and groups of importance to vocational and practical 
arts education in the community# It is obvious that ^e Steering Committee, . v 
representing Bayonne City Schools, TTenten State College, and the State Depart^ 
ment of Educatiun, Vocational. Bivisioo, could not perform the same function# - ' 



Anotheir limitation of the project was uhe omission of the tebornmend^ 

Committee' of 100 which precluded an objective eva0.uation of their change in r 
concept orientation regarding vocational and practical arts education# As a 
result, the. data used in the assessment of concept orientation ; is oauied on the 
vocational and practical arts teachers that participated in the project# 

Finally, it sdiould be noted ^t peeasionally administratiye problems made 
it extremely difficult to satisfy all ^oaps or interests involvkl in the project 
within a reas nabls period of tiiim* It would a^ar iiiat definite, tangible results 
occurred during the project; a more positive feeling toward vocational education " 
and practical arte education evolved#- ^ 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER APPLICATION . OF THE * ■ ' 

JUDGMENTAL PROCESS IN PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

This process rests heavily on the assumption that the state department of education/ the 
state college and/or university/ and the local school system each have unique and 
significant contributions to make in determining needed improvements in vocational 
and practical arts education. It further assumes that the best results can be achieved . 
in accordance with the extent to which these unique and significant contributions 
can be brought to bear on significant problems. This requires unselfish cooperation 
of each of the groups. It is extremely important that each of the participating agencies 
and/or institutions/ as well as the principal participants/ bear this assumption in 
mind in connection with their recorhmendations and/or action. 

Attention was called earlier in this report to some of the social forces which curriculum 
v/orkers must take into account when considering improvements in vocational and 
. practical arts education. The implication of presenting these social conditions was 
to point lip the urgency of the need for change. The general position of the study 
suggests that a wider gap between vocational and practical arts education and social 
needs in general/ industrial needs in particular/ can be expected unless serious 
study is devoted to the process by which changes take place when human beings are 
involved. The wide gap which exists between research evidence and quality programs 
in vocational education/ on the one hand/ and the average vocational education 
program/ on the other hand/ is evidence of failure to give due regard to this problem. . 
One illustration will be given to clarify this point. The need for/ and guidelines 
related to the use of general and specialized advisory committees have been known 
for decades; yet/ the use of advisory committees consistent with the guidelines 
is rarely found in practical arts and vocational education. Too often/ these committees 
simply serve as a means of satisfying policy. 

As has been previously reported/ the outcome of this study generally supports the 
application of judgmental process in implementing change in^practical arts and voca- . . 
tional education; although/ the evaluation techniques which were used in this study 
and those applied generally in practical arts and vocational education need serious 
consideration and leave much to be desired. . * 

As was noted/ it was pointed out by Smith/ Stanley/ and Shores (I962j that "the 
judgmental procedure is most conveniently described in broad outHnes.", No attempt 
to systematically apply this process could be found. The experience gained from this 
study was used as the basis of the suggested procedure to which the Program Evaluation 
Review Technique has been applied as presented in Figure 3.7. 
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This investigcltA believes that a more adequate test of this procedure is indicated 
under more favoi ‘jle conditions. Essentially, the same procedures would be employed 
and modified as indicated on the PERT Chart which has just been presented. Finally, 
it is strongly recommended that the points outlined below be regarded with care. 

1 . Principal staff members should be either familiar with the process, 
or they should be interested in and willing to study the process. 

All of the principal participants , including the steering committee , 
should be thoroughly familiar with the proposal, and there should 
be agreement to abide by the proposal. Where there seems to be 

a defensible reason to change some major aspect of the program, 
it should be done with the agreement of the principal participants , 
within the framework outlined by the funding agency or that 
established by the steering committee. Where there is some 
question with regard to certain kinds of actions falling within or 
beyond the framework of the process , the project outlined should 
be consulted for the views of the Principal Investigator, who must 
be familiar with the process and whose views should be respected. 

2 . The process calls for involvement of numerous citizens on various 
committees. It is unlikely tiiat existing committees will be able 
to devote sufficient time to it. 

3. The^ program should be "PERTED" and all the major participants 
should agree on major aspects of the procedure. 

4. The initial date of the project should take cognizance of the availa- 
bility of staff needs . 

5 . Because of the inadequacy of research techniques which utilize 
quantifiable data to which research procedures are applied in the 
evaluation of human behavior, the use of a process observer as a 
means of evaluation and keeping the process within the framework 
of its goals is strongly recommended. 

6. College personnel, state department of education personnel, as 
well as the local school system personnel, should be involved in 
every aspect of the study; seminars, advisory committee meetings, 
and field trips are representative of the types of aOtivities referred 
to . It is recalled that each of these groups is to profit from the 
interaction which takes place in the study. This provision will 
increase the interaction as well as the exposure of these groups. 

7. Provisions should be made in funding to provide released time, 

or compensation should be provided for state college personnel and 
state department of education personnel as well as the local school 
system teachers . It is unreasonable.to expect these persons to be 
in position to make thefr maximum contribution without this provision. 
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8. One of the major barriers to improving communication among these 
groups resides in the actual or implied exercise of authority by 
state department of education and local school officials . Of 
equal importance is the barrier exercised by the authority figure 
attitude of the college personnel. This process, more than any 
other, requires that these attitudes be-put aside. 
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APPENDIX A 
DIRECTIONS 

You ure being asked to cooperate in assessing the role cf practical arts 
and vocational education in the public secondary schools. On the attached 
sheets you will find pairs of adjectives separated by seven spaces. On each 
sheet a phrase is given which you are asked to rate on the scales, Mark each 
scale as follows if you feel that the phrase given is: 

very closely associated with the left end of the scale 

long ^ short 

Quite closely associated with the left end of the scale 

o 

long X short 

only slightly associated with the left end of the scale 

long X short 

equally associated with the ends of the scale 

long X short 

^ T 

only slightly associated with the right end of the scale . 

long_ X short 

quite closely associated with the right end of the scale 

long X short 

very closely associated with the right end of the scale 
long ■ }( short 



REMEMBER: (1) work rapidly (2) put one check mark per scale (3) check every item 



r ♦ 

r 
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APPENDIX A 

CONT’^NUING SOCIAL GROWTH 



harmful 

bad 

wise 

new 

unimportant 



beneficial 

good 

foolish 

old 

important 



TIME AND MONEY EXPENDITURES 



harmful 



bad 



wise 



new 



unimportant 



beneficial 

good 

foolish 

old 

importaxit 



OCCUPATIONALLY ORIENTED CURRICULUM 
harmful beneficial 



bad 

wise 

new 

unimportant 



good 

foolish 

old 

important 



CLEAR AND SPECIFIC PURPOSES 



harmful 
■ bad 
wise 
. new 
unimportant 



beneficial 
good 
foolish 
old . 

important 



o 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 
RELATING THEORY TO PRACTICE 



harmful 


beneficial 


bad 


good 


wise 


foolish 


new 


old 


unimportant __ 


important 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO CONTINUING SOCIAL GROWTH 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 


true 


false 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION JUSTIFIES TIME AND MONEY EXPENDITURES 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


. successful 


true 


false 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS AN EXAMPLE OF OCCUPATIONALLY ORIENTED CURRICULUM 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 


true 


false 


ERIC 
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APPENDDC A (Con't,) 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAS A CLEAR AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE 



possible . 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent . . , 


unsuccessful 


successful 


true 


false 



VOGATIONAE-EDUCATION IS CAPABLE OF RELMING THEORY TO PRACTICE 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


suepessful 


true 


false 



PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO CONTINUING SOCIAL GROWTH 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely. 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 


true 


false 



PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION JUSTIFIES TIME AND MONEY EXPENDITURES 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent ‘ 

. I II 1 , ni 1 1 1 1 1 1 , i 1 1 . ^ j , . l , 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 

false 



false 
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APPENDIX A (Con't.) 



PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION IS AN EXAMPLE OF OCCUPATIONAL! Y 

ORIENTED CURRICULUM 



possible 


imoossible 


unlikely 


likelv 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 


true 


false 



PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION HAS A CLEAR AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE 

possible impossible 

unlikely . likely 

existent ___ . ' — nonexistent 

unsuccessful " successful . • 

true ; false 

PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION IS CAPABLE OF RELATING THEORY TO PRACTICE 



possible: 


impossible 


unlikely 


likely 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 


true 


false 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO CONTINUING SOCIAL GROWTH 



possible 


impossible 


unlikely 


likelv 


existent 


nonexistent 


unsuccessful 


successful 



true 



false 



i 



h': 
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APPENrTv A (Con't.) 

COLIIGE PREPARATORY EDUCATION JUSTIFIES TIME AND MONEY EXPENDITURES 
possible v:_ ■ . ' ' ' , impossible 

unlikely ■ ^ likely 



existent 



unsuccessful 



true 



nonexistent 



successful 



false 



CPLLEGE PREPARATORY EDUCATION IS AN EXAMPLE OF OCCUPATIONALLY 

ORIENTED CURRICULUM 



possible 

unlijcely 



existent 



im successful. 



true 






impossible 
likely 
nonexistent 
successful 
false - 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY EDUCATION HAS A CLEAR AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE 



possible 

unlikely 

*4 vt .1 ^ C» 

existent 

unsuccessful 

true 



impossible 
likely 
nonexistent 
successful 
false ’ 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY EDUCATION IS CAPABLE OF RELATING THEORY TQ PRACTICE 



possible 

unlikely 

existent 

unsuccessful 

true 



impossible 



nonexistent 

successful 

false 










AI’PENDIX B 



NAME 

INrORMATION SHEET FOR PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



(H Sex mal e female 

(2) Ago to nearest year 

(3) Educational attainment 123456789 10 11 12 

years of high school 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
years of college 

(4) Current employnient 

(5) Current involvement in education if different from above 



(6) Number of children currently attending secondary school 1 2 3 4 5 6 

(7) Years of teaching experience 

(8) Years of teaching practical arts 

(9) Years of teaching vocational education 

(10) Years of educational adminstration 

(11) Years on school board(s) 
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APP,END??t C 



i I 



THE APPOINTMENT OF CURRICULUM ADVISQRX COMMJTO^ES. WIk? 



harmful 



beneficial 

i * 



bad 






good 


wise 






foolish 


new 






old 



unimportant; Impo^at 

THE INTEREST SHOWN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



harmful 


BY STATE AND LOCAL GROUPS WAS 

# 


beneficial 


bad 




good 


wise 




fooli$h 


new 




old 


unimportant 




impcnapt 


THE VISITS TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS WERE 




harmful 


• 


beneficial 


bad 




good 


wise 




foolish 



new 


014 


unimportant •• ^ , 


important 


THE USE OF CXntRICULUM CONSULTANTS WAS 




harmful _ 


beneficial 


bad __ 


good 


wise ^ , 


foolish 


new . 


old 


unimportant ^ ^ 


impprtant 
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;\PPENDIXC‘(Con4.)' 



THE CURRICULUM CONFERENCE - (DECEMBER 16-17, 1965) WAS 
hamful ■ : l.: beneficial 



bad 






. good 


wise 






foolish 


new 






. . old 


unimportant 






, important 
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Dr. M, Ray Karnes, Chairman 
Vocational and Technical Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Dr. Lynn Emerson, Consultant 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 
and 

Trenton . State College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Dr. Robert M. Worthington 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
State of New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Dr. E. Walton Jones 
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Dr. Elizabeth Jane Simpson, Chairman 
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BklOME CURRIGUUUM R3SEARCH PROJECT 
Seminar, Bayonne High School j^ibrary 
Speech of Dr* M* Ray Karnes - Thursday, December 16, 196^ 



What we win attempt to do in the few minutes following is to present 
a brief overview of some of ■ the concerns and the problems that might possibly 
have brou^t this group together today* I think most of us are aware that 
there is more interest in aiid concern about education in America today than 
ever before in oiir history* Perhaps the concerns that bring us together' 
today are essentially the same ones that must have prompted the national 
Congress to pass wilhin the last ten years a whole series of rather signifi- 
cant and important pieces of legislation* I shall not go back earlier than 
1958 , as I enumerate some of the more substantial measures that have been 
ena^ed, some of which are now providing funds to augment, supplement^ is^rove 
and e^qpand education and educational' opportunities, in local communities, in 
the state, and in the nation* 

I have reference first to the National* Defense Education Act of 1958# 

All of you know about that measure, its different titles, the provisions in- 
cluded in the act, and what may be done legally and appropriately with the 
funds fi^ropriated under the provisions of that measure* Then, moving on 
up to 1961 we had the Area Redevelopment Act* This was primarily a pump- 
priming measure designed to stimulate economic growth and economic activity 
gwerally in the very severely depressed sections of the country, but it 
did have a training provision and substantial funds, millions in 'fact, 
which have been allocated to the re-training of personnel who otherwise 
would, in many cases, not be gainfully employed* This meas^e was followed 
in 1962 by the Manpower Development and Training Act) and 1 understand thaj 
^thin this school plant you have training programs going on under the pro-' 
visions of that act* This act, since its initial passage, has been branded 
rather markedly, combined with the Area Redevelopment Act, to provide a father 
large package of funds irtiich laay be used in the training and re-twdhing of 
personnel* Then we had in I 963 a tremendous increase in the funds authorised 
for vocational and technical education, as provided' in the new Vocational 
Educatibn Act of that year* And you, ladies and gentlemen, know something of 
that measure* -This was foUowd in turn, in I 96 U with the Economic Opportunity 
Act of that year* And then in 1965, insofar as the public* and perhaps in ' 
time the private school is concerned' - elementary’ and Secoiidaiy-^ perhaps 
the most significant act of all, that is the new, massive Elementary-Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965* Now we had some other measures enacted of- course, 
some U? or U8 pieces of le^slation enacted recently by the national Congress, 
that bear more or less directly upon the problem of educating the- youth and- 
adults of •Ihis' country, such measures for example as the Higher Education 
Facilities act, to name one* ' . ' ; . - . 

Now the question is;f Why' would the National Congress rather- suddenly ■ 
and without much apparen-t precedent' pass diis whole series- of major acts? - 
And the precedent incidentally was there in the main; it fell in -the area 
of vocational and technical education, with federal acts providing sbme 
support at least to local communities 'and states for the ■ development of ' 
this field, and was administered through the piiblic schools.’ This dates 
back now approximately half a century* Before that we‘ had measures de- 
signed to upgrade and improve the adult in work station*, primarily the 
farmer* Now these were federal measures not channeled directly throu^ 
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the public schools, but usually administered throu^ land-grant institutions 
of hi^er learning » Thus, idiat precedent we had was mainly in the occupa- 
tional"training spectrumo - By contest, here in the last ten years the 
national Congress has authorized the appropriation, and then in turn 
appropriated, literally millions of dollars for education in America, in 
one form or another o Not all the money comes throu^ the regularly consti- 
tuted institution called the school# Business is in the forefront of train- 
ing now, with large monies being allocated to the large business establish- 
ments of this country to re-train and train personnel# We have various 
agencies involved in this, and all of this prompted by the national Congress, 
which in turn must have been somewhat responsive at least to concerns that 
are nationwide in scope and compelling in nature# 

Those of you who are directly associated with educational institutions 
have been using in the last ten years or so, but not much longer than that, 
seme of the terms that perhaps indicate the concerns that we have in mind# 

I shall, just use these terms without elaboratlngs the school dropout, the 
school dropout prong, the displaced worker, the technologically unemployed, • 
the older worker, the aged, and the aging, the poverty-stricken, the delin- 
quency-prone youth, the under-educated, unskilled, 'aneii5>loyed, and, in many 
cases unemployable, among us# 

Of late there has been a growing concern about the fact that for one 
reason or another the institution called the school, be it a public one or 
a private one, has not served in line with the increasing demand for educa- 
tion on the part of all peoplei it simply has not served adequately all the 
people. Now let me goTback of that for just one moment and indicate that I 
in no sense lay this blame at the foot of the school# Educators have a cer- 
tain responsibility for educational leadership, for ttie designing of programs 
that will meet the needs of people,- all the people# We have been committed 
to this for a long, long time in Americai at least in public education# The 
school has simple not served well, well enou^, the great masses of the 
American people# Therefore, from this standpoint, we are suggesting that . , 
if you look at the entire package of federal legislation, backed up with the 
laws passed at the state level in support of the federal measures, and in turn 
if we look at the funds allocated at the local level combined with state 
funds to match the moneys appropriated at the federal, I think we have to . . 
say in looking at this entire package that the massive federal legislation 
represents a rather clear indictment of the total educational enterprise, 
public and private, from at least one stamipoint# 

Again, may I repeat, I am not ehvging the difficulty directly to 
the institution called the school because I have the strong feeling that 
ov^r the years the American Institution called the school is about idiat 
the American people would have it be - be that institution a private one 
or one that is publicly supported# Most educational institutions have 
governing boards which set policy which have to do with the allocation of 
funds for educational training purposes# Over the long haul Harvard is 
about what the American people who support it would have it be| so is the 
hi^ school in this coDummity# I have no idea about how effective the 
hi^ school has been in this community in terms of serving the educational 
demand on . the part of all the people as the educational demand increases# 

I am assuming it is a good school, but there must be problems of the type 
to which we referred a moment ago, that bring such groups as this together# 

Lay people, interested citizens of the various communities, and educators 
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are meeting together more frequently and for 7i.onger hours, and slscussing 
and considering in greater depth educational problems and issues today 
than at any previous time* ' . ‘ ' ' ’ 

At this stafe an e:q?lanatidn should be made of the reasons for the 
increased demand for education in' this country* There was a. time of course 
when a relatively uneducated, unskilled person, could find employment, get 
it, and kepp it* And he could make a living, in terms of the standard* of 
the day* But more and more, throu^ advancing technology and the applica- 
tion at the point where goodi are manufactured arid distributed,' and services 
rendered, more and more advancing technology has left us with a situation, 
manpower-wise, that is somewhat paradoxical* Vfe have on the one hand 
literally hundreds and hundreds of thousands of jobs going begging in this 
country - I have an idea you have some in. this community, in this county - 
that are not filled for want of adequately prepared workers to handle these 
jobs successfully* liany, many jobs unfilled for this reason* Some of thiw^ 
incidentally, are in the, field of education j I happen to be chairman of the 
Personnel Committee of the College. of Education. We are looking all the 
time for good people "at the University of Illinois* All, other Institutions 
are in the same boat* There is. the wildest scramble and competition you. can 
imagine ri^t now for college staff mendaers*. And we have always had a cer- 
tain competitive situation as far as staffing the public schools is concerned, 
except for the critically, serious years of the last great depression in this 
country* Jobs going begging for want of qualified workers bn the one. hand 
and literally millions of unen^loyed on . the other* 

Let me here eiqpress another caution* I would not for a moment assums 
that throu^ adequate and complete total education you could eliminate 
entirely the two disturbing aspects of the manpower situation that make for 
public anxiety: that is jobs going begging bn the one hand; workers out of 
work on the other* But you ought to reconcile, ought to be able through 
education, appropriate and proper education, to prepare people to fill ail 
the jobs .that are going begging, and. thus take up some of the unemployment* 
Unemployment is not as serious, relatively speaking j in this country right 
now as it has been in the past years, but it is of enough concern to the Ameri- 
can people that we are making an unprecendented effort to prepare people in 
such a way that if there are jobs, these people will be adequately prepared 
to man them, and solve some of the problems of unemployment then throu^ 
education and training* 

The current imbalance of the age distribution of the population is 
another factor increasing the demand for education* '''^e have been expeid- 
encing somewhat of a population explosion in this country, for some time, 
which has altered the age distribution of the total population* May I 
just cite one fact that brings it out rather clearly and has implication 
not only for the school, but for the work situation as well? And that is 
this: we shall have approximately three people trying to enter college 
during the next five years of the sixties for every two who have been try- 
ing to enter during the last five years* This is almost a fifty percent 
increase in the number of people trying to go to college within this 
decade* 

It is mo 9 t pertinent at this time to malce a reference to some of the 
groups that have not enjoyed the service of the institution.. called the 
school in the way that others have* This may be in part because the 
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programs we have developed are not adequate to their needs o We have tended 
to operate the schools as though everybody were above average » As a result 
great masses of people of lower ability, with one kind of handicap or 
another s it may be social in . nature, economic in nature, it may bv- intel- 
lectual in nature, a physical handicap - the people maybe of a minority 
group and then also be of low native ability and have other disadvantages •= 
thus these people in the main have dropped out of school very earlyo But 
now we find ourselves in a situation in ^diich millions of people are not 
contributing to the economy, to the social life of the nation, and large 
numbers of them are, for all practical purposes, wards of the state in that 
they e^st at all because of one kind of a relief program or another o The 
disadvantaged then, as a large sort of a nebulous group, hard to desci*lbe, 
different groups within the larger one, is one that has not been adequately 
. servedo 

In terms of the development of occupationally-oriented programs-, we 
. are only beginning in this country to develop programs designed to prepare 
people for the upper mid-range, mid-level of employmait that we call the 
technical or para-prof essibnal, sub-prof essionalo We have long since 
developed to a very hi^ level professional education in America and we are 
.moving very, very rapidly to develop programs designed to prepare the tech- 
niciano ' If one can generalize about this, it might be said that we need in 
our total labor force large numbers of i^b-or semi-professional people as 
ancillary to the professional groups that serve us in one way or another g 
engineering, education, law - and certainly, in terns of large numbers, 
health and medicalo 

Thus you have come together for this two-day seminar, I take it, 
to consider some of these problems, raise questions about where we might 
go next in developing further a very fine educational system, and to ask 
how we may best and most effectively serve the groups -that we are not now 
leaching throu^ -fche schools, in order to have in time a better educated 
pecjpie generaU.y speaking, and an adequate labor force in the country« 
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S©ninar, Bayonne Hi^ School Library . 

Speech of Dr* Lynn A* Qaersoii Thursday December 16> 1965.' 
Dr* Adler Ladles and Gentlemen: 

r In the -short time that I want to take this afternoon, I wouid^iike tp 
discuss four aspects of occupational education: some basic principles and. 

concepts, technological change, changes in the labor force that lie ahead, 
and -some occupational education needs for the coming years* I use the term:-.: 
‘^occupational education” to include all forms of education for woric life* 

first I would like ito' deal with some. basic principles and concepts* 1 
shall not elaborate on. them but state them quickly, and briefly* Among these ' ^ 
principles are the following: ; : ; - » : • . • 

1) The most important resource, of .a nation is. trained personnel* All of. your:.: 
:0iysical plant can bum down and a factory will lose a lot less than if . 
.all of its personnel; were destroyed in some catastrophe* - :r - 5' i 

2) Koney inyested in appropriate and effective occupational education retumst: 
^isk r dividends to society* , Money put into good education is an investment 
end not an expoise* , If by appropriate training you keep a person from . 
being added to the relief rolls you not only save the money needed to pay; .iv 
the relief, but he starts paying taxes* 

3) ' Every person needs some form of occupational education, at idiatever level,;cr 

he is capable of learning* . - V r 

1) Inherent among the rights of every youth - male or female is. that! of .. d 

opportunity for. undertaking pre-employment education suited to his needs* 

And these needs are different for different, persons* 

5) A person entering woric life today must e^ect several major changes in hls.^' 

. .work during his lifetime* : ^ ^ r 

6) The main goal of occupational: education in the public schools is that of > i 
meeting the needs of persons, but this must be accomplished within the 
framework of meeting the needs of employers as well* You levy taxes in : 
Bayonne to meet the needs of . the youth and adults of the city, but you > 
must also serve the needs of employers >rtio provide the jobs* 

7) The training and retraining needs of employed workers are just as iii5)ort- : . • 
ant to society as are . those of persons pr^aring to. enter the labor market* 
Technological change is demanding change in the skills and abilities of 
workers, and provision for achieving such change is essential* 

8) Large numbers of youth must get their initial occupational education in high 
school, but increasing numbers of. new and changing occupations now require' • 
the. maturity and the level of skills and understanding found in occupational 
education programs at the 13th and lljth grade levels* 

9) Occupational education programs should be located at the age and grade levels 
most appropriate to the needs of persons and of employers* i^rograms formerly 
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condiicted at the high school level are finding increasing favor at the com- 
munity college levels 

10) Occupational education is an integral part of education at every level, and 
needs to be i.n the main stream of education, closely affiliated with the 
other aspects of education that make up the total growth of the person* 

11) A reasonable range of occupational curricular offerings can only be provided 
in relatively large schools* 

These basic concepts apply to all types and levels of occupational education* 



Out, of 100 ninth-grade students across the nation today, some hS will 
enter college after high school graduation* Of these, perhaps 20 will complete 
four years of college* Some of the remaining high school graduates will enter 
other post-high school educational institutions* Some will go directly to 
work after completing high school* Some of these students will not complete 
hi(^ school, and try to enter the labor market, which is increasingly unrecep- 
tive to the unr^ducated and the untrained* These persons vary greatly in their 
interests, their aptitudes, and their abilities* They live in all sections 
of the country*' A youth living in a rural area often aspires -bo a Job found 
in the city* A youth educated in Bayonne may find work in a distant state* 

All these youth should have opportunity for occupational education suited to 
their needs* 

Technological change is exerting tremendous impact on work life* New 
Jobs are emerging; old Jobs are changing or disappearing* ^outh entering woik 
life today must face these changes and be ready for them* These occupational 
changes, in certain fields, are occurring at an unprecendented rate* It has 
been said that 9d Percent of all the trained scientists "who ever lived in 
the world are living today* Since 1950, Just 15 years ago, we have seen 
changes that are f ar-reaching* In 1950 there were no computers in Ccmmercial 
use; today there are perhaps 25,000* They are being used for a rapidly widen^ 
ing range of activities - from making out paychecks to controlling satellites 
in orbit* I'/e now have machine tools controlled by punched cards or tapef auto- 
mated departraents of factories; transistors applied to dLectronic cOnixminica- 
tion or control equipment; greatly increased instrumentation; supersonic air- 
craft; .atomic power; .satellites in orbit* This morning some of you may have 
been watching TV when the Gemini astronauts were taken aboard the carrier Wasp, 
with the TV signals transmitted live by way of a communications satellite a 
"first" in TV communication of this type* The intense beam of light produced 
in the laser is now used for drilling holes in diamonds, and this device is 
also used for tracking rockets for the first period after take-off* And 
these are only a few of the important changes of the past few years* ■ 

The "lead time" between the invention of an item and its actual use in 
commercial life is decreasing rapidly* The telephone has a "lead time" of 
some 56 years; the transistor, three years* Cybernation - d^ined as a com- 
bination of automation and computers - may have more bearing on our lives 
than anything that has happened during our lifetime, or perhaps the history 
of the nation* T^JHAT IS PAST IS PP.0L0GIJE to wh.at lies ahead* 
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Technological change exerts great pressure on occupational education, on the 
adaptation of training programs to meet these new conditions. . It strikes at the 
root and fiber of all phases of occupational education, and demands that educa- 
tors lift their si^ts to future needs as well as those of the present* Present 
programs need careful examination in the light of these changes. They may be 
quite out of phase with the needs of tomorrow. ’ • ^ 

The labor force- of the years ahead' will be faced with many ‘Changes*. Msny. ' 
machine' operators will be replaced by machine watchers. Maintenance technicians, 
and teams of maintenance technicians^ will see* considerab3-e growth* Instruments, 
maintenance and repair will become of increasing in 5 >ortance* V7e shall, see j 
Xarge'ihcreases in the numbers and types of technicians, i.n the fields of , 
business f agiaculture^ health and medicine, -as well as in industry* . Many .J- 
Jobs now considered as of skilled trades type will have theirstechnical com-ji ; j 
ponents greatly increased, and the jobs will become classified in the techni- 
cian category* If we" had the complement of technicians in industry; that is, 
recommended by some -leaders — a ratio , of three' technicians to each, .engineer... 

- it would change greatly the number -of technicians heeded in New Jersey for i 
the years immediately' ahead* ■■ ■■ -’i; 'rv ..t.:.,-,/,- 

We shkH= need fwer farmers, but better trained ohbsi There will be fewer 5 
production woikew per unit of product, but’ the totaltnimbers * Will, be large be?*v ' 
causb bf new' plaiite. ' Many more professional workers" will be- required. Sfcilied; - 
worker denwhd pi^bably continue at* a reasonably high *rate* Many newM^ ; r . 
workere will b# heeded in the medical and health fields'^ when Medicare- becomes -i.- 
full^ effective*' A brief perusals of the-want ads' in- the > current Newark, iEve--:,:. 
ning N ews . -gives a picture of the mkny jobs how open-: for trained. persbnneTJHhT v- 
a wide variety of categories. - - r- 1- ■ v-i,- *.:o j, 

Job entry qualifications in the years ahead will demand more education. 

The entry age into - many occupations' will^ be hij^et*. -. Young persons seeking ' ; 
work will be f tv greater disadvantage than at present,! especially* those wi th ; : \ > 
less than' hi^" school education of ' certain . ;types of .-workers ; will . - f... 

rise, especially in such fields as technician "Occupational’ and this mobility ; .V' 
indicates need for considering* the: real Ivabor market: :area which -may be' quite .;// 
beyond the immediate vicinity where people are trained^ - .There will be . 
more paid time for workers for education at all levels to keep them: .abreast : 
of changing' co ndit.lonsV Presently many 'Coit^anies send middle management) era- • ' / • 
ployees to institutions such as M*I.T* for special' training institutes! this -v.VK 
will probabOy be extended to other groups in the -labor force* An increasing; V 
share of the GjIP> the gross national product^ will be idevoted- to services*- . : ' 
for the aged, for housing,, medical care,'and. the like and: some .newo jobs win : 
be merging in this field* VJhat Will’ happen after ^uiy l, 1966-i^en Medicare 
goes into effect? My ^ss is’ that there will be’ man/^-;unfin^d. openings in ; :V 
the medical and health fields* ^ )') : .. .. '.ca- 

■ ‘ -• V. •; ■ '■■■'- •’ ''‘.‘io ■ .. Cf i'-i •' -V , .- ■! f •*• 

As changes in job requirements become more prevalent, workers' win be ’ - .-^v 
desired who have flexibility - the ’ability to adapt to change; «Now days no^ 
one- stays educated very long*” -If -the schooisr are to prepare. persons for 
working and* living in an automated age there must be provision f or initial . !:■ ; 
entry into work life, for ’anticipating and meeting bhahge in present jobs, ... 
and for retaitiirig persons' for entirely new jobs when* the > old ones disappear* — 
The problem' of preparing persons to anticipate and meet change:-is -a very, important 
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one| and the task of preparing persons emotionally to anticipate and accept 
change may be difficult. 

Occupational preemployment programs for youth are needed at the high school 
level and at the post-high school level. Much of the vocational education 
formerly pro-.rided in high schools is gradually but steadily moving into the 
post-high school institutions - area vocational schools, technical, institutes, 
community colleges. Enrollment in occupational education programs in the 
community colleges is growing rapidly. During the year 1963-61; the overall 
enrollment in the junior colleges in the United States increased by 18 
percent, but that in the occupational curricula showed a 38 percent increase. 
I'Jhen I was principal of the Essex County Vocational School in Newark we used 
to take boys at the end of the 6th grade, give them two years of intensive 
training, and place them in apprenticeship or other jobs. No longer is that 
done. Today most apprentices are hi^ school .graduates before they start 
their apprenticeship. 

In the years ahead hi^ proportions of youth in the corresponding age 
bracket will attend high school. A higher proportion will enroll in basic or 
specialized curriculums, including cooperative programs. A higher proportion 
will graduate from hi^ school, and more will go on to higher educational 
institutions. Occupational education will become increasingly accepted as 
being just as socially desirable as in the college preparatory curriculum. 

Today we are spending a hi^ proportion of the total amount given over to 
secondary education for the 20 percent who will coi^lete four years of college, 
and neglecting to a considerable extent the 80 percent who must find prepara- 
tion for life work throu^ other means than the four-year colleges. We need 
to provide well for those who w|.ll finish college. From that group will come 
most of our leaders, and those who will provide the ideas that will enable 
the development of new industries and new jobs. But we must not neglect to 
psovi.de for those who will not finish college. 

Overall programs in occupational education will begin with occupational 
information in the grades, exploratory and basic occupational preparatory 
programs in the lower grades of high school, with specialized programs in 
the upper high school years and the post hi^ school. So far we have done 
little in the elementary school to get students thinking about the world of 
work. These students are capable of assimilating properly prepared informa- 
tion on occupational fields and their requirements, and in these formative 
years interests may be stimulated, culminating in the later years of full-time 
education, with proper guidance service, in appropriate choices of careers. 

The high school of tomorrow will include some vocational currciulums of 
specialized type, preparing youth for effective entrance into the labor market 
when they finish high school. More generally, perhaps, in the years ahead the 
high school curriculums will be made up of ^tracks'* or core curriculums leading 
to specific occupational education in post-high school institutions, and to the 
specialized training in the 12th grade. Some of this specialized preparation 
in the high school will be offered within the comprehensive high school building. 
Some of it will come through skill centers where the student may spend half, the 
school day during the senior year. Some of it will come through cooperative 
programs where the youth spends half of the school day at paid wojdc experience 
and the other half in the classrooms of the school. Some of the occupational 
preparation at the hi^ school level will be done in separate vocational schools, 
where the youth may be enrolled full time for from one to three years. Chang- 
ing occupational life is bringing about increased need for placing the occupa- 
tional preparation in the main stream of education, where greater breadth of 
education is available, and where occupational choice may not be required at 
so early a stage as is needed for enrollment in a separate vocational school 
at the end of the grade, as is frequently the case at present. 
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In past years the vocational education in high school preparing for entrance 
into the skilled crafts has largely been in the form of specific carriculums for 
each crafty beginning as early as the 9th or .10th year and utilizing from one- 
half to three-quarters of the school day for the shop and related instruction* 

In the high school of tomorrow it is likely that we shall see comparatively 
little of the specific vocational education for single crafts, in favor of broad 
basic programs built upon careful analysis of the common elements underlying 
several crafts in the same broad field* An example is the metal trades, in 
which such tools as the twist drill is common to all* The basic program for 
the metal trades field mi^t well include shop work in the basic processes 
using the tools common to several crafts, basic metallurgy, basic study of 
materials, mechanical drawing, and the like* The basic course would be 
followed by a specific course for a specific craft, given In the last year 
of hi^ school or in the pcst-hi^ school institution* 

The high school track leading to technical education on the post-hi^ 
level would Include basic technical material in the broad field toward which 
the student desires to go, plus the basic mathematics, science and other 
subject matter needed in order that the student will be able to conu>r^end the 
instruction in the technical field on the post-hl^ school level* ^akeh as a 
whole, the hi^ school of tomorrow may well be larger, broader in the scope of 
its offerings, well supplied with guidance counselors who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the world of work and its requirements, with a considerable variety of eurri- 
eulums designed as basic foundations for later specialized occupational education, 
and with specialized vocational training for those who e3q>ect to go to work 
immediately upon graduation from hl^ school, or who may leave high school 
before graduation* The occupational programs will encompass all the important 
fields - business, industry, medical and health, agriculture, and the like. 

Increased attention will need to be given in the years ahead to the occu- 
pational education needs of girls and women* In most high schools the only 
thing that has been available to girls, in the field of occupational education, 
has been preparation for office occupations* Women are entering occupational 
life in a widening scope of work, and the occupational education programs in the 
schools of tomorrow need to take this into account* 

The total program of the educational institution should be concerned as 
much with course offerings for eB5>loyed workers as for those preparing to enter 
the world of work* This will Involve the hi^ school to some extent, but will 
pertain most directly to the post«hl^ school institutions such as the community 
college* In the years ahead we shall need increased comprehensiveness in all. 
our educational programs, with somsehat hi^er proportions of appropriate general 
education in the occupational curriculuns, and a greater range of such currlculuns 
in each school* As indicated earlier, this will require large institutions* 
Comprehensiveness in curriculum offerings requires breadth within institutions^ ^ 
with indications that in the years ahead much of the occupational educational 
education will be in comprehensive institutions, with increasing proportions of 
it in community colleges* Throu^out the country it is interesting to note the 
change^, taking place toward con^rehensive institutions* In state after state, 
schools originally established as area vocational schools for youth of hi^ 
school age change their programs to serve post-hi^ school youth, and thet add 
transfer programs and a wider range of occupational education curriculums to 
make them truly comprehensive* Increasing interest in the development of 
oantnunity colleges, and Increased state and federal support for such programs 
are aiding this development* 
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New Jersey is taking significant strides toward the development of cotnmmity 
colleges and of comprehensive hlg^ school programs* The economic fatnre of the 
State will be influenced materially by these developments* The City of Bayonne 
has its place in this important program* Education in a democracy grows out of 
the desires and activities rt people* The kind of schools you will have tomorrow 
in Bayonne I and the esctent to which they will meet the true occupational needs of 
all the people of your area<» are in your hands* 
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/i want to ccmmend the Board of Education of Bayonne, Dr. Rail and his 
staff, and all the people ^o hare participated in making this curriculum , 
INroject a reality. I thou^t, ■top, that we as a group certainly ought to 
ccnnend *the3e young people idio are studento in the Home Economies program, 
and I understand many of 'then are irorking on -the vocational work s'tudy 
program,f or -the fine job they did in serving this meal, and certainly !}r. 

Sclver and his students for the outs'banding professional job of prln'to 
ihg^toat.they did. I wish all of you would join me in giving them a hand. 

Theto axe a few thou^ts ■writ'ton down here which I should like to 
^ sharo with you, and r am only going to take ton or fiftoen minutos to do 
. tois.. I should like to speak brief ly, about New Directions for a Total 
. of Vocational Education in the State of New Jersey. 

f The basie objectlTe of public education in the United S'ta'tes is the 
prc|pmtioh of the individual to meet -the problems of life* The inclusion 
of ny^^jeet in the eurrlculnm offeriUES in schools is jus'tified to 
the degtoe th^t it tosists in achieving this goal. But the problems of * 
life should be viewed broadly if the educational , ’■ ram is to meet the 
t(^hl needs of those who are to benefit from it. not only involves 

ll^ng, but earning that living and 'the total program of education must 
bonee^ Itself -with each of 'these areas. . Traditionally, New Jersey has done 
well hy its ettisons wl-Qi regard to the former, and this fact is ■widely 
known and appreciated. As a whole, hcfwever, as reported in 196U by Cdnsis- 
sioner Raubinger*s Gonmittee to s'tudy the needs of vocational education in 
New Jersey, our state has fallen far short of its responsibility for pre- 
paring ito people for the problem involved in earning a living. This 
study of Commissioner Raubinger*s cpmnittee bore out and reiterated ihat' 
■the^j^el of eGnsaltants apppinted by the late ^^sident Kennedy said existod 
to 'this nations that in were not meeting 'the needs of those s'todents idio ' 
were hot g^ng on to collet • 

V i the previous speakers mentioned ■that here in Bayonne prohahly 

BOf of *1110 young people idio are now in school to 'this community will not 
graduato from college. Therefore, this is of great concern to us. It is 
enoouraging to see 'the great Intorest in occupational education th?^ghout 
■the nation, and certainly In New Jersey and coimranities like Bayonne, in 
trying to meet the needs of ■this 80S{ of the students. Gcmifjndssloner 
Raubinger's report poin'tod out in October, 196U /that the S'tate of New Jersey 
had 50,000 or more young people between the ages of 16 and 21 who were' : 
neither in school nor working. At the same time this report came out toe 
Department of Labor said there were 70,000 jobs unfilled in the stato be- 
cause of the lack of skilled people to fill -them. 

American paren'te eiqject . th®lT c^ldren in school to learn how to make 
h.jliving, preferably a better living than toe parents have managed to pro- 
■Hde. And this, of course, is too role of vocational education: to pr6iH.de 
education and training for en'try into and progress in -fche world of ■woxk. 
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Today vocational education has increased responsibilittes* In addition to 
providing occupational skills for ^th attending hi^ school, the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, which Is now being implemented throu^ our approved 
state p3^n, provides that vocational education be extended to persons who 
have completed or left hi^ school,' the pezsons in the albor market, the 
X)er8ons who have academic, 80 ciO"*econonlc, or other handicaps* Vocationail 
education is broadly defined in this new act* It includes may vocational 
training or retraining in incidental field and laboratory work; it includes 
vocational guidance, and vocational guidance is now specifically spelled oat 
as an important part of vocational education in the new act* Instruction 
which in itself is not vocational education, but may be needed to correct 
educational deficiencies or handicaps that prevent students from benefiting 
from, vocational education, is included in this new act* Such instruction 
should be provided in courses which are an integral part of the vocational 
education progm in which the students are enrolled* 

This new act, which we are now administering in New Jersey, broadens ^d 
eoqpands vocational education, and per^ts vocational educators to provide 
services that heretofore were not possible under the older acts such as Saith- 
Hoc^es, Gebrge-Barden and others that Dr* Names discussed this afternoon* 
Traditionally vocational edhioation 1m been primarily that part of the student's 
formal educational eiperisnoe that has provideii. him with the skills and r^ted 
knowledge necessary to enter upon and make progress in oecupatlons* Today the 
forces have dhanged and are altering long-held American attitudes towart 'Qie 
utilisation and eonserration of its human resources* We are beginning to 
understand the direct connection between the education of every citisen mad 
our streng& as individuals and as a society* We have begun to see more 
clearly the. need for a planned relationship hetweemiaanpower needs and sduea* 
tional programs* With this as background we can now speculate and theoriaa 
for the future of vocational education in the nation and in New Jersey, and 
we can now begin to address ourselves to determining the long«>rang^ direction 
which vocational education must take in our state and the direction that 
vocational edueation ehould and will take in the Bayonne school system* 

Many people are asking and debating many qnestione about vocational 
education today, and if you read the cusrent issue of the NSA Jourh^ you 
noted a series of three articles discussing thd level at i^f^h vocationi^ 
ednoatioii ahoold be offered* The question is being debated a great deal: 

"How soon should the preparation of youth begin for, vocational edueatlbiiT'' 

I submit that we need to acquaint the children with the world of work mt an 
early age* The total program of vocational eduoatloh ehould be organised 
and eoor^nated on a contimum from the kindergarten throu^ the junior hif^ 
8<diool, the senior high school, and on throu^ adult school* In some eases 
college mi^t be included too* 

A pre-requisite for sound vocational education is a broad base of 
exploratory experience* Prior to the time the child selects a particular : 
area of vocational endeavor he should explore a broad range of activity* 

These broad e]q>loratory experiences enable him. to identify his own interests, 
talents, and abilities* In other words, a child realises a knowl^ge of 
hims^* He has had first-hand experiences with the way his eapabiUtias 
and hia limitations permit him to deal with the physical envlroaitent* This 
kind of self-knowledge is invaluable in making a satisfactory selection in 
one's life work* This knowledge or discovery pf self takes place most 
effectively when there is opportunity for, ^ personally confront, 

engage in, and have first-hand experience in the nature of many kinds of work* 
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The elemental school environment can contribute much toward increas- 
ing the variety and nature of e^eriences children have* As an example, 
new and expanded programs of industrial arts education can do much to en- 
rich the elementary and secondary school curriculum* This can also apply 
to Bayonne’s elementary schools* If you help to start developing an 
industrial arts program that is geared toward the man-made environment, to 
the world of work for these younger children, you would have made a great 
step forward. Industrial arts activities introduced to the child in thet 
kindergarten level, extended through Ihe middle grades, can expand the 
spectrum of experiences and can greatly increase the child’s opportunity for 
explorational discovery* Since these activities include working with a wide 
variety of matf»i.als, the activities enhance the child’s opportunity to de- 
velop the knowledge and techniques necessary for dealing with these materials 
in a competent and effective way* The inclusion of industrial arts e^qseriences 
permits the man-made world to become real and meaningful for youngsters, 
especially those who have seen only a small portion of it because of their 
limited envi ronment. They need the creative experience of controlling their 
environment, to meet their own needs, and release their energies in worth- 
while tasks. Ihese experiences can help motivate the learner to read, to 
compute, and to create* The feeling for and the sense of preservation toward 
tools, materials, and machines also grow in our younger student* Thus he can 
better understand his technological enrironment* To illustrate this point, 
Jerome S. Bruner, the noted Harvard psychologist, in an anthology on contem- 
porary education reports, and I quote: **It is necessary for the beginning 

child to have certain kinds of manipulative and almost intuitive geometric 
skills*" And he adds, and he is quoting from studies he has made of children 
on the borders of the Sahara Desert in Africa, he says : 

"We are struck at the difference in the bdiavior of American children 
and lire children in the African bush, who do not have toys of mechanical 
= or geometrical constraint to play with* We take it for granted that 

our children in America can deal with geometrical foiros - put them to- ' 
gether and take them apart* Tet, the fact of the matter is that it 
should not be taken for granted* The e:q)erience of manipulating 
materials gives our children a stock of images and gecmietric trans- 
formations that permit them to work geometrically and mechanically 
in the way that African children cannot* These elementary forms of 
intellectual skills are essential*" 

How soon should preparation begin for vocational educatioh? Since a 
wide variety of eaqperience is a part of the preparation for occupational 
choice in education, it is obvious that this part of ithe preparation could 
and should begin as early as the kindergarten level* 

Another question that is being debated a great deal these days in 
educational circles is, "What should we teach the 60-80^ who will not gradu- 
ate from college?" This percentage, of course, varies within New Jersey* 

We know that statewide it averages about 80^ of those in elementary school 
who will not graduate* I suggested that for these young people we re-orient 
our thinking and redefine our questions and we ask, "What should we teach the 
education-bound and the en^loyment-bound? Both groups must be prepared with 
a definite objective in mind, and the curriculum for each group might ifell 
be determined .by general knowledge of what the student wants to become, and 
not whether he is college-bound or non-coUege-bomid* Obviously, a strong 
program of vocational guidance will be necessary to determine early the 
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student *s„ objective and to suggest the appropriate curriculum for the indi- 
vidual student. Such a program is needed badly in Bayonne if the vocational 
programs now. and in the future are to function. 

As educators^ of us should be de^ly involved in the innovation of 
ideas and programs that will acconqplish oiir purposes and meet our societal 
repponsibilities# Too often emergency situations, rather than a systematic 
development of programs, tend to set the stage for innovations in the public 
schools. Sie U.S. Office of Education finance study reports, and I quote* 
"Innovations often result from those crisis conditions that present problems 
needing new and dramatic solutions.", l^pical of the conditions, the report 
goes oci to say,: are radical population growth, major changes in cor^osition, 
structure^ or economy of the eomiianity, aid pressures, of well-organized groups 
I will point out that not once did this particular report mention the needs 
of studenlya as. arf actor in bringing about curriculum changes. I submit that 
we are remiss that we are not concerned with the individu^, his avocational, 
vocational and societal needs. . 

Certainly the selection of content and instructional method is one of ^ 
the most conplic. and controversial taWcs facing education today. Curriculum 
development must be based on the dominant elements of'our contenpbrary cul- .. 
tore. '. .Psychological and social, change, these acre the dominant elsnmits. 
Vocational currieulums^ : or those curriculums that prepare the angiloyment 
bound for enti^ i^el ocoupatione, should be based on realistic appraisal of 
current; and fdtare job. needs,' and mhould include those subjects that are 
necessary to provide the student with immediately salable skills, while at : 

. the same time providing adequate, general education for cultural and social 
background, and for future education. Obviously, our general education 
sub;jects^ such as the social sciences, need to be re-oriented in many cases. 
Professor Donald Super of Columbia University, incidentally a Jersey 
resident and a menber. of the Montclair Board of Education, says that the 
structure and function of the social sciences in our regular schools - the 
structures and functions of .occupations, of Industry and of organizations, 
the economice of obsplence, of automation - all of these things: need to. 
be discussed in our social sciences. He also says that these things : 
should be ^ecussed in our social science classes: the occupational trends, 
and the way of recognizing occupational trends, the functioning of the 
labor market, the budgeting for seasonal and cyclical enployment, the use 
of Social Security, public assistance and retraining programs, the way of 
life associated with different industries, occupations, and regions, and 
patterns of careers, ^ould it not be wonderful if a31 of our social studies 
teachers, could provide this kind of background for the students, .whether 
'they are going into the world of work, or whether they are going to college? 
Vocational programs should recognize the realities of the job market to 
assure jobs for graduates and to satisfy a requirement of other vocational 
education acts which do state that specif ically this training, granted under 
these acts, should be for recognized occupations. In other words, education 
and training should prepare the students for work. 

Fred M. Hechinger, the Biuoation Editor of the New York Times, said 
recently in an article in >the Saturday Review, when Ee“was talking about 
saXable .skills,. that developing salable skills in our students In . 
vocational, education is not enouf^. We need to teach children and youth 
that speech is a precious gift, a sacred and essential art .and the instru- 
ment that enables us to say what we mean to say. He went on also to talk 
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about the other iaportant aspeeta that we need to re-onqphaeise in Tooatlonal 
education just in addition to akin derelopnant* 

Gonmiasioner Frederick M* Raubinger's committee to study the needs of 
vocational education in New Jersey recommended that both county and local 
boards of education accept the responsibility for providing whatever voca- 
tional education is needed to serve the demands for skilled and send-dcilled 
woricers of all kinds. Additionally it was the consensus of ^s committee 
that present vocational education in New Jersey be extended to encourage 
more programs in the various vocational— technical areas as schools expand^ 
to provide more programs for girls in industrial and service occupations^ 
to expand service trades training where demands are not being met, to ex- 
pand cooperative work-study progr«aiis in all secondary schools, to up-date 
present industrial arts and general home economics courses to include 
occupational outcomes, to add new programs to those already in operation 
ona basis of surveyed employment needs of business and industry, to 
initiate a inroad scale of cooperative work-study programs for the small 
hi^ school particularly, and diversified occupations, office occupations, 
distributive education, cooperative trade and industrial, agricultural and 
horticultural occupations* The committee also recovnended that local 
districts that do not provide opportunities for public vocational educa- 
tion should support the attendance of students by tuition payment to any 
city, county, or regional public school which has a vocational program and 
which will permit these students to attend* These recommendations were 
made to meet the needs of students now in New Jersey schools and the one 
and one-half million who will be enrolled in our New Jersey schools in 1970* 

At the state level we are urging that school administrators across the 
state, a nd boards of education as well, work closely with business and indus- 
trial advisory groups in the designing and developing of programs. I think. 
Dr. Rail, that the turnout you have here toni^t for your advisory committee 
certainly indicates that you are doing this at this level* I also want to 
point out that we at the state level now have a state«'^fide advisory council 
of high-level business and Industrial leaders* And I believe one of them 
is here toni^t. Bob Peeks, idio is the Assistant Superintendent for Industrial 
Rations at the Western Electric plant rig^t here in Hudson County* This 
State Vocational Advisory Council meets at its own request with us at the 
state level once every month to discuss what we can do at the state level, 
and how they as industrial and business leaders can help us* We think this 
is an extremely important thing and we congratulate you. Dr. Hall, for doing 
it here so effectively. Too often the educational practitioner fe^ lhat 
he alone is the fountainhead of all ideas of education* Imaginative and 
cooperative thinking Is a must today if we are to meet our present educa- 
tional needs* This project, this Bayonne Curriculum? Development Project, 
is based on the uses of suggestions, on the consensus of many ideas, of many 
peqplej it is based on the Judgmental Procedure of Curriculum Development* 

At the state level we have done a great deal of advanced planning to 
guide the way of the field of vocational education for the future* It is 
our responsibility of course to develop and try out new ideas in cooi>eratioii 
with the local schools, county schools, colleges and universities, so we may 
detexmlne the direction vocational education should take in New Jersey. To 
do this, we have included in our plan some of the following things we are 
trying to build up across the state: to farther develop our Dropout Retrieval 
Program we have now established five programs in the state for skill centers 
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to help rotrlere this 50,0CX) or mort people nho are either drc^nts. or lihp 
have finished hi^ school and nho have no salable Skill* We hnderstmd also 
that a wfejn center for the Jersey City area will soon be annexed* We al- 
ready have one in Newazk which IS serving the Greater H waxk ArM with /Job 
training for oat-bf School yonthj, uneqployed, and nnder-eii 9 >lbyed adolts* 

We also want to develop/a progrm in hone econbaics that ^11 provide poten- 
tial fenale dxoponts with ccnbined occupational and hoMHaaking skills* 
Certainly Dr* Crc^tree ^d her staff in pur state office are doing aU they 
can d#tiaev~ ihd"lre hbpe" ^ will have aone gpod suggestions 

for ns while she is here froa Blinois* It is our hope also to' provide a 
retraining progran for such people as wDeaqployed stenographers and others. 

Who are now freed fron fetters of family obU^tion and are now bailable 
for fuH-tlae woxk* We hope to further develop programs in hpmeHPwking 
related to training for ^rls in poblld housing units* Ifeder the Yocatiooal / 
Edneatlon Act of 1963 hone econosdcs should now be expanded at the occupa- 
tional level to adpis in housing develppaen^^ and throng welfare ancles* 

^ hope to proHde retraining p^grams in new occupational, areas, in jssre- 
ecmtnihg of craftsmen lihose present crafts and skills are becoming bbsoles- 
cent as a result of technologioal change in our society, and to extend, ; 
expand and' upgrade present trade extension p^grams for persons already ' 
employed- in 'Indust^*' ' -.t 

We hope to find ways to work cooperatively and effectively with; Inhw^ , 
try and business in Joint efforts to upgai^e the technolngicai uhdcHrpta^ 
and eoqperience of instructors, to Identil'y training needs, and to bilent our 
counselors to the world of woxic* We hope to iiprove and eiqp^^ voca- 
tional teacher education programs to provide more realistic educational and 
training programs for pre-service and in-service /teachers* Recently /we held . 
a aieetixig of aU the state college presidente, the deans of the universitiee, , 
and the president of one of the private colleges that enphasises training 
in business education, at the Western Electric plant in Kearny, whern wa . / 
mt fo 3 P A-fnil day to "talk with these top administrators about the, g^ : - 

need for inoreased numbersobf vocational teachers* And I was quite pished ^ 
to find 'how many of college people would like to help us out on 
steering bomidttee expanding this prbgr^* Bfsryone of the Institutions 
said wanted to do It, and some of them have not previously been inyolved 
in Tocaticmal tea<*er training* We know this Is one of our real problswi - 
to f ihd enou^ of the hi^ily coi^petent, teachers, the kind of teacher ycu have 
in Biffbiine, to do the Job we need to do* 

Another one of our is to find trays of applying the lsss(»8 we are 
learning ' throu^ xesearch to programs and operations* We are especially . .. 
interested in attitudinal professional studies which may be ^lied to . 
develop morei effective and more cooperative workers* We hope to mti^dc 
the problem Of providing persons with a cljister of Occupational ricills, 
throng team teaching and cooperativS effort of all vocational eduCatbrs* 

We should like to Integrate values other than Just middle-class ya^Y^ .in;^ 
our vocational educational program* ^ We hope to study means fpr orienting , . 
and re-orienting groups of peoples parents, counselors, and s^ool . 1 ^ 
trators to the career possibilities beyond the entry level of occupations 
learned in the vocational classes* We hope to consider ways Of utilizing • , 
retired personnel in our instrueiional program* It certainly is wcmde^ful.. 
for ns to have a distinguished professOr emeritus on our panel today, Dr* . / ' 

lynn Bterson from Cornell University. These are the kinds of people who , 

still have a lot to offer us and we need to be utilizing them* We want^to 
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eoneider techniques and wider use of commanlty resources In our total 
educational prograon* 

We want also» last but not leasts to dlssenlnate the results of 
vocational education research to the practitioners of vocational educa- 
tion* I think that Is the real strength of this project which ^r* lockette 
has designed^ and which we have been able to get funded th**ou^ Sidnej Hl^*s 
research section of the Office of Education* The real strength of this 
project is that you who are teachers here are working on the project your- 
self; you are participating In It* And, actually, we are getting inmedlate 
dissemination of the results* 

At first we want to e^qpexiuent with and develop flexible educational 
programs to meet the needs of all the youth and al‘:L the people in Jersey* 
Now these of course are big plans and they requi*. » a lot of initiative, imagi- 
nation, and certainly a great deal of leadership at all levels* They can be 
iiqplemented for the benefit of all if the leadership, know-Jics^, and financing 
are conblned to do the job* ^ want to re«enq>hasize tdiat Cosmiissioaer Raubinger 
said at the New Jersey Education Association convention In NovesOser in Atlantic 
City* He talked about all the various federal acts and particularly the Elemen- 
taxy and Secondary Act of 1965* He said, regardless of how much money we get, 
or how much the administrators or the supervisors, or the teacher educators 
talk about improvement, that the key people are the teachers, and this I want 
to rs-emphaslze: that the teacher is the most important link in the chainw 
We must proW.de the teacher with the learning environment, the equipment, 
the facilities, the time to do thitdcing and research* He is the key person, 
he is the one we really have to help* And I m very pleased to note that 
you have been recognizing this in Bayonne by doing many things* 

I certainly commend the Board of Education for moving ahead and renovat- 
ing your shops* This is my first visit today to your shops in about a year; 
and really, A vas very pleasantly surprised* Ihey really are beginning to 
shape up* I hope you will continue this process mid get all of your shops in 
the condition of some of those I saw this afternoon* 1 want to say too that 
we at the State Department are certainly grateful for the opportunity you 
have given for our staff to work with you because we will only be effective 
at the state level idien we have the opportunity to work cooperatively with 
yon at the grass roots level where the real problems are* 

And also we want to assure yon that we at the state level are looking 
toward giving , yon further support and further help in any way that we can* 

We hope that there will be a poeeibility for further financial help* How- 
ever, we are not sure of this* Wo hope that all of you will urge your 
legislators to support the budget request idiich we submitted to the Budget 
Bureau* Wo have asked the State Budget Bureau this year to provide us U*9 
million dollars to match the U*9 million available under the Vocational 
Act of 1963 * Last year and the year before last were the first time our 
State Legislature appropriated 1 million dollars to expand vocational educa- 
tion* It was through this fund that we were able to make a grant to Bayonne 
to start refurbishing your shops* Now if we are able to get the h»9 million 
we are asking for, we think we can continue this kind of support for local 
districts idio need it* In addition, we wish to expand our technical educa- 
tion* Mr* Frigiola and his staff have requested a doubling of technical 
education funds at the state level to $200,000 to start new technical pro- 
grams* Weaare also adking for an additional $200,000 ti state funds to 
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help e^and vocational teacher education* If these things ara going to ^ 
approved by the Budget Bureau and the Legislature^ we oertaih!ly' need aU 
the help we can get from you, the citizens of the ^tate of New Jersey* to 
sell these ideas* We know thaVnany of our jE>rofessional brgtti^^^ 
have been writing in and encouraging these things* 



1 want to commend you for some of the heir ideas in currichlm 
are already- developing* based on the thinking you have been ^v^g' 
vocational" education* I 'tfflderstaod^ that ydU" have under consldes^ion now ' 
a compr^eneive horticultural arts prolan: in floriculture*, greenhouse . 
woxk* landscaping* tree work* part recreation maintenance* We also under- 
stand that you are investigating the data-processing field and atten^ting 
to woric out a data-processing center to serve as an integrated service f«P 
^11 departments in this school* Ls addition we' have leaxned that you are . 
working on a newly conceived program to train- for skills workers in this 
great V seiport which you border on : ' skilled wooers in; the distribution ■ 
field* terminal warehouse men* fork-lift operators* and the many kinds 
:peo|^ that are needed in such a port as ^^ort Newark* one of the most cok- 
;^plexj and most inqportant transportation centers in this hatlch* 



V And* last but not least* Dr* Hall* I again want to eommehd^ 3 ^ 

3 four staff for your support* and also Dr* Rutherford Lockeite and the staff, 
of Trenton State College for the support they hAve given in making thi^^^ 
research project that we are sure Is going to be successful; Thju^ 
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BAIDNNB CaRRICUlim RESBJmCH PROJECT 
SeMinar^ Bayonne School Llbrazy 
Speech of Dr« £• Walton Jones • Friday, Deceniber 17, 196$ 
BSconomic Research and Vocational Education 

Ihe entire educational system can be vieirod in the framework of economics 
as a processing industry* People are the raur products that are fed into the 
educational factor to be transformed into finished products demanded by 
indust]^. 

Xn order for the educational system to obtain the appropriate supply of 
raw materials to develop a finished product that Is demanded by industry^ it ^ 
must be provided with certain basic data that fall within the realm of the 
discipline of economics* !niese basic data include information regarding 
(1) the supply of labor idiich involved projecting population and labor force, ^ 
its characteristics in terms of coBq>osition and mobility and the location of 
the supply of labor, (2) the demand for voricers in terns of numbers, - skills, 
location and the rate of change in the Job market# The discipline of economics^ 
can also contribute significantly to an efficient education system by continue 
ing research to determine skill groupings that might make a manageable instruc- 
tional unit that would Increase the flexibility of the worker* I think econorald 
research could contribute significantly to educational planning in terns of 
organization, size and location of physieitL educational facilities through the 
application of econoiiiie-engineerlng and minimum-cost location models# We have 
developed elaborate economic models and applied them to determine where produc- 
tion of economic products should take place to minimize social costs and to 
determine optimum size firms based upon density of raw product and loeation of ' 
demand* In the past, we have not applied these quantitative models to ^ca- 
tional and other public facilities* We can^ however, and I think we will as we 
get more money appropriated to research in education and as we come to appreclaio 
the complementarity of all social science disoipUnes* 

Education and Adjustment in Boonomie Qrowth 

In the past few years considerable ^onomie research has been conducted 
that has specific implications for vocational education* A large part of the ' 
research has been oriented towards the problems of adjustment to economic 
growth* Education plays a big role in the adjustment process since a shift in 
the work force is at the heart of the process* If we look at the basic process 
of growth in the simplest of terns, we can compare the economy to a giant machine* 
Resources - human, natural and man-made - are fed into it and finished consumer 
goods are produced* Am long as the quantity and of these resources do 

not change and the demand for consumer goods r6malni& the same, we have no econo-^ 
mic growth* It is evident, however > that the stationary state cannot exist for 
more than i}. very short tine* The population increases, natural resources are 
discover&^>t or developed, capital is added and the type of goods demanded ish^ges# 
Technology is probably the most potent force affecting the entire intern* 

The basic direction of resource shifts that must take place as growth occura 
in the economy are predictable* This is true because to a large extent we have 
in the past and will continue to chart our course of development* If we look 
back to the early days of . the country, we. were an agricultural nation* Most 
undeveloped countries, if not all, are* It was logical that we put emphasis first 
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on the defelopment of onr agrleoltoral resoorees* At the tijie of the Revolutloni 
90 percent of the Anerlean petals llred on farms. At the present time, less 
than 7 percent lire on farms* 

The point is. that the process of development reqairss that we develop our 
basic industries such as a^eulture and mining first and manufacturing and ser- 
vice industries in tine* ^u will note that Increasing the productiritjr of 
agriculture did not in itself result in groirth but made it possible for us to 
grow hj shifting resources into other industries* Thus» a basic direction of 
gppowth is a morenent of woxicers among industries* 

Industries are generally associated with geographic regions and eonseciuentlj 
growth requires a shift of worker between regions* This shift of workers or 
people, among geograiMo regions is another basic direction of growth* The popu- 
lation of this country has been idiif ting ng>ldly from rural to urban areas* 

Moz*e than half of the states in! the United States lost white population in the 
1^50’ s due. to migration* A eonsidenble portion of the migration is amovement^^ 
out of the agrarian south to the industrial centers in the north and the west* 

Slnee the basic origin^ o^ growth: is technology^ certainly another funda- 
mental direction of growth is a movement from low skilled to hig^ skilled Jbbs* 
This vertical growth or migration is evidenced by the shift in pr^rtion of the 
total work force to the hig^r ekilled job classes* Qrowth in unekiUed jobs is 
not eaQ>eeted to increase at all in the next fire years* The number of jdbs in 
the farm economy is expected to actually decline by about 18 percent betwemi 
i960 and 1970* 

The^ijqpllcation of this basic growth process for education is clear* Con- ^ 
sidervbly hig^r rates of une^ploTment exist mnong woricers with low levels of ' 
education and tvaitting as compared with those with moze training* In l$ 62 i 
workers with less than 5 years of formal schooling had an wmei^loymeht rats - 
approsehing 10 psresnt* The umoi^>lojment rate for college graduates was little 
more thma 1 percent* The dsmand f er more training is further evidenced 1>y 
reseairdh showing high retuma end investments in education* . 

Another major force that has besn acting (m the United States economy in 
this decade partloularly is that of a rapidly increasing labor force as a result 
of war babies* rThis along with inersassd life e^qisetancy has resulted in a 
change in the; ag^e eoiqposition of the total labor force* Ve have and e3q>ect to 
continue to have nore younger and older woricers with fewer in the aiddle age 

' The point is that we do know the basic directions of change* 

ImpUoations of Cabals in the ^abor Force end 
the Soonemy for YooatioQsl Education 

If we reflect on ,the. model that ? deieerlbed in the beginning of the diseme- 
sion whm the edueatlonal system represents the element that processes the riw 
labor inputs into mazkstabls products, ws mig^it see more clearly the imDllcatidn 
of economic resesreh for deoislon makers within the educational plant* >lrst, 
let's look at what we know about the supply of labor. Vs know (1) that the 
total labor force win inereaas by nearly 20 percent between I960 and 1970. 

The male labor force win increase by about 15 percent while females win in- 
crease mors than 25 percent* Workers in age gp^oups ll^-2li win increase nearly 
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$0 percent - older wozlcers will also increase^ but those in the age group 
will actually decline. 

Certainly we als6 know that the raw product going into the educational pl^t 
will be a heterogamous mixture from different cultural and ethnic groups. They 
will not all be youngstem^ but older workers whose skills haye become obsolete 
as a result of automation. They are from families with different income levels 
and cultural settings* 

These are just a few oharacteristios of the labor force of the future that 
have very definite inplicatiocs for the scope and design of the educational 
plant. 

Let *s look at the demand for workers in the future and see what hqplications 
this mi^t have. The trend as stated before has been for more jobs In service 
producing industries relative to goods producing industries. For the first t^jae 
in our history, the proportion in service producing industries exceeds that of 
^ods producing industries. This trend will continue. In line with this, the 
proportion of i^ite collar jobs has been increasing relative to blue coUiu* jobs* 

The ijqplications for education are clear if we look at the general level of 
schooling reqjiired for the various occupational classes. Certainly, we must not 
overlook the fact that this shift in industrial and occupational climises demands 
a mobile work force. Students must be tau^^t that change la inhemt in the 
free enterprise econony and must be built in our work perspective. We must 
^velop fl^bilily in workers of the future that involves attitude devslojiiient 
as well as the teaching of skills* 



Summary 

In summary, I might say that economio research indicates that the problems 
of adjusting to a technologioal and manpower revolution are related very closely 
to the mobility of people • how fast they can move between regions and between 
jobs and make the necessary adjustments* Certainly in this context, education 
is the major lubricant that can help make these adjustments. I think the eduoa* 
tional establiofament in the country has never been faced with a greater challenge. 

Professor Clinton Robinson stated in Qoale for that the promise 

of kmsiipSL is to provide an opportimity for ina^'^dividuarTo develop to the 
limits of his capacity. In planning your curriculum and your school, I think 
you should ask yourselves • will our school provide this kind of opportunity 
for development for every child in Bayonne? 
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BiffONNE CURHIGULOM RESEARCH PROJECT 
Seminar^ Bayonne High School library 
Speech of Dr. Elizabeth Jane Simpson - Frid^, December 1?, 1965 

PROJECTIONS IN HQ^ ECONOMICS EDUCATION ' 



' Nhat will the hone ecohomice education program at the secondary lerel be like 
r.n 10 years or so? Changes are taking place rapidly and to venture a giiess mi^t 
to place oneself in a vulnerable position^ Nevertheless^ planning for the 
fbxesiroable future requires thinking ahead to what may be - and^ more partlcuOao^^ 
to what may be desirable* Therefore^ let us do some crystal-ball gazing* 

^'wjposes * What purposes will be served by the home econo^cs pro- 
gram'inTBesecOTaai^ school? I doubt azqrone iipuld question that preparation 
for horaemaking and fa^ ly life' will remain a major one. This is our traditional 
pu^ose and surely a need for continued and eapanded education in this laq)ortant 
area ban be seen in conditions such as llie coBq>lex and demanding roles of family 
members today^ the hi|^ divorce rate> the establishment of families in large num- 
bers and at younger ages> increased inobilily of individuals' and families^ the 
big^ rates of Juvenile delinqpen^ and mental iUness> and the lengthening life 
span. ■■ ^ •• ; ■■■■ ■■■ '• 

It seems certain tbat there will be a rapid d^elnjxaent'in the,eBq)loyment 
education aspect of home ecpnomics* Apart from the ^ j sup—, 

port for such developnient is provided by considerations such as theses 

J ^ ^ - .<h . . , * vC , . 

1* A large number of wfomeh are employed outside the home and it seems 
likely that this situation will continue* 

2* There is a sharpy dropping proportion of Jobs that can be done by 
unskilled workers* Homs economics has jMtentlal for contributing to prepara- 
tion for occupations* 

A high proportion of young people drojp out of school and there is 
strong evidence that they are much more likely to stay if the school offers a 
program to prepare them for employment* 

h* There has been ah increase in service oocupatiohs^ both th private 
households and outside the home^ and ]^y of Idxese service occupations have a 
relftionehip to home economics* 

5» Of the near'ly 12 million boys and gl7ls in Higdi school today, only 1*8' 
millioB are receivlrig any kind of vocational education* let, out of every ten 
5th graders today, only six will finish high school and only two will go on 
through college*'^ 

It is apparent that education for employment at the secondary level is an 
imperative* Home eeononlcs has a contribution to make in preparing students 
for en^loyment* Herein lies challenge and opportunity* There now seems no 
room for doubt that a second major purpose cf home economics at the secondary 
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level is, and will continue to Jbe, education tor enplo2naent in occupations utilizing 
hone economics knowledge and skills* 

In the first issue nf the Illinois Teadier of Home Econcaics for 
Catherine Dennis stated ^ a third purpose of hone eeonqkLcs education at the second* 
ar^' level* to motivate and recruit coHsge'*boiisd studen*is for ^^ofessiosal careers 
in the field of home econonios* ilthoug^ the. field has. a long vagr to go in respect 
to this puxpose, surely all will agree that it is an iiq)ortant objective* 

The next 10 years may be expected to bring some exciting developments with 
irespeet to this purpose* Needed are home eooncmios teachers espeoiidly prepared 
to woric with the academioally talented student $ oo' rses or individual study pro* 
grams geared to their special needs and abilities^ wozk experiences at the hig^ 
s^ool level with professional preparation ^tiie ultimate student goal| facilities, 
such as, study carrels and ablli1y*developnent carrels, to meet the special reopire* 
ments of the talented student pursuing studies in depth* 

Althou^ each of these three major purposes involves unique knowledge and 
abilities, it seems certain that there >are abilities and knowledge conoion all 
three* ..Identification of the unique Ipiowledge and abilities for eac^ aspect of 
the program, and tito ccmnonallties, would seem to be an area of research with 
iaq9ortant iaqplicatLons for currioulxu-building* 

Figure 1 suggests the nature of the relationships among the three mi^or pur- 
,po8M of home econo m ics education at the secondazy level* 

To sittiiiiarize our own discussion of purposes to this point, it would seem reason* 
able to expect that the next 10 years will bring an expanded program in home 
f^ly life edneation; tremendous development in the area of eDplcyx^t educate 
in h<mie Monoii^es^ new provisions for preprof essiohal preparation for academically 
talented students) research that will serve to identify unique and commos knowledge 
and abilities related tp the three major aspects of the program* 

Identification of the comcnalities should maxe it possible to develop a total 
program of home econonios integrated in many ways - rather than the schismatic, one 
that could develop if we see education for honemaking and education for employment 
as separate pwprams having no relationship to each other* 

w Content*" Mow that we have considered program*purposes, our hueb 
question in looking to the future mij^t be: Wiat should be the major areas of 
content related to each? .Tini * does not perziit a thorough discussion of the 
bases for weleotlon of content* But the following questions provide some guid* 
ance in the process of seeking answers: Nhat is going on in our nation? In the 
world? What are today^s families like? tAiat are the needs of todiy^s young 
people? What are the needs of the local community? What is the subjectHoatter 
structure of the field? What is predicted for the future in relation to each of 
these questions? 

With such considerations in mind, appropriate areas of content for thi^ home* 
mdcing aspect of the progsram would appear to be: 

2 

Dennis, Catherine,' **Re*Exanination of the Purposes of Home Economics at the 
Secondary level,” Illinois Teacher of Home Economice* Vol* VIII, No* 1, p* 7* 
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1* Meaning of »»home’* and "fani3y." ‘ 

2* The family as a social institution. 

3* Relationship of family to other social institutions. 

U* Cultural influences on family life. 

$0 Responsibilities of the family. 

6. Developmental stages in. family life. 

7* Parenthood. 

8. Management of the hone ^ including family finances. 

9* Housing the family and furnishing the hone« 

10. Pood for the family. 

11. Clothing for the family. 

12. Care of the sick and aging in the family. 

13. Continuing ^ucation in family life. 

Working on a number of curriculum development projects during the past 10 years 
the speaker has seen various approaches to the task. In considering the question 
of program emphases, groups have looked at social conditions and needs, family life 
in America, roles of women in our culture, "teen culture," and student needs and 
concerns. But regardless of .^e approach, the conclusion is inevitably the same: 
There is a need for increased emphasis on relationships and management in the home- 
making aspect of -the program - and, concomitantly, less emphasis on sewing and 
food preparation skills. 

Perhaps the time has come when one dares suggest that garment construction 
has no place in the home economics curriculum at the secondary level, except as 
it is related to the eBplosnnent education aspect of the program. And, here, the 
construction skills would be tau^t for their special relevance to employment 
situations. 

The notion of increased en^hasis on relationships and management and less on 
skills in the honemaklng aspect of the pro^am is certainly not new. The next 
10 years will surely see this idea become operative in home economics programs. 

This must happen if home economics is to serve families as they really are. 

Real-life families heed help with such problems as ^tting along together, 
their intexrelationships with other social institutions and agencies, the rear- 
ing and guidance of children, decision-making, use of resources, and buying and 
making wise use of goods. Provision of ad^uate instruction In these in^ortant 
areas does not leave tine for development of all of the homemaking skills. In 
particular, it does not leave time for development of those ski.Hs that are tau^t 
effectively outside the regular school curriculum. 

I wish to submit, that gament construction is one of those skills, espe- 
cially considering the fact that there are many clothing construction classes 

offered at adult levels. 

^ 0 ‘ 

For the employment-education aspect of the program, appropriate areas of 
enqihaais for the present and foreseeable future would seem to bes 

1. Hone economics-related occupations requiring varying levels of train- 
ing or education. 

2. Personal traits and habits that make for employability. 

3. Knowledge and skills needed for certain occupations related tot . 



a. Child care and guidance 
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b« Food and nutrition* 

o* Hone nanagenent^ and care of the hone* 

d« Hone fanishinge* 

e* Clothing and tulles* 

. f • Care of the eiek and aging* 

fimtaiit f or pre""professi.QQaX aspect of the prograa would include* 



1* Arafeasioual opportunities in hone eeoQoniea* 

2* Meaning of "^fession^"' and i*profe8slonal oandtaisttt**'' 

3^ Independent studies in depth - problens related to sons phase of hone 
V -eeonoBies* 

*^3es of lifaBMin” Core * Althonc^ this may be hig^hlgr eontrorersial^ the apehlEBr would 
like ^ suggest that the area of eonmonali'ty ^cwn in Figure 1 has a "’core” and 
that this core is "roles of wonen*" We hear such statenents as^ "We have been 
preparing vonen for half of the dual role* Now, with the enployment edueation 
enphasis, we m preparing her for the other half*" 

Our oonceni f or the roles of wonen and the inpUcations for the hone eoono- 
lilies onrrienlapi is well aooepted* It is aost obvious from the recent abundance 
of articles on tlie subject l^t there is a great deal of confusion about the roles 
of wowsn and that girls, add woBsn, need to develop an understanding of their 
many possible roles - hflawaaker, mother, professional worker, or skilled service 
wozker* Single person nlglit also be one* 

Wbether or not she marries, idiether or not she works outside the hone, she 
iJ to gm up to be a wonan* True, hone economlos has done sonething for 
the developneidt of Ihe wonan as a woman* What is suggested is that ^e field 
could do much more* Much of the content of the field could be applied to the 
task of helping the girl become a mature wonan with a clear sense of her own 
identity* Basie to this conclusion is the belief that women need some special 
oducation for womanhood* 

What would be the content of the "roles of wonan" core? The following 
mic^t seen reasonable: 

/: 1* Boles of the girl; roles of the mature woman* 

Concept of maturity - what it means to be a mature woman* 

3«. tfoderstanding self and others* 

km Personal development - evaluation of one's own development, goals to 
, work toward, resources* 

$* . B^ationshlps with others - basic human needs, commuaication (vexbal 
: and nchd-verbal), sensitivity to others' needs* 

6* Looking toward marriage and/or job or career* 

7* Chderstanding and oaring for children* 

8* Nutrition and food selection* 

9 m Personal clothing - art aspects, consumer buying* 

10* 1 place to live* 

U* Management of personal resources* 

12:« Hse of leisure* 

13* Pejramal standards and 

Cmtinulng education in vonahhood* 

(More) 
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Boys in the IVogram . We are» of course^ assuming that somsMiHube In the 
school program yo\jng men would be educate^ for their roles as men - for under- 
standing themselves and others^ Including' girls and women* And it would certainl^jr 
seem desirable for boys to prepare for their arale as homemaker by meeting with 
girls for the course in family living - at least part of the time. 

Perhaps in the future a team of teachers (a woman specially prepared in 
the areas of family relationships ^ child development and management^ and a man 
who has specialized in family relationships ^ and child development or sociology) 
will teach the family living class for girli and boys* 

Within ten years, new ways of reaching all students with education for fami- 
ly living should be found* Perhaps the answer will be in summer school classes ^ 
concentrated family-life workshops for hi^ school students^ once-a«week seminars^ 
and weekend instiiutes* 



Cooperation with Other Areas * At present, many are concerned with ways to 
achieve cooperation among the various areas of vocational education* States are 
reorganizing departments of vocational education lin order to make increased 
understanding and cooperative activities possible; colleges are working toward 
the same end; local schools are developing cooperative programs* Within ten 
years, students should be reaping the benefits of such cooperation* As one 
aspect of such cooperation, commonalities in vocational education as a whole . 
should be identified, and programs should be planned to teke these conmionalities 
into account. 3 

f 

Redefinition> Mot Refinement * Figure Z shorn what I envision as a desir- 
able organlzaiion of ihe home economies curriculum for the present and foresee- 
able future* It includes some additions to the diagram presented previously. 
Inq)lieations for program development would appear to be obvious* 

The opportunities for development and expansion of the field of home 
economies education have never been greater* If we can boldly and Imaginatively 
attack the problems in the field, if we meet the new c h a ll enges - particularly 
those related to our new vocational purposes - we can develop powerful forces 
for helping girls develop as mature women, for improving home and family life, 
for belong some students achieve enQ)loyabllity, for helping some get ready for 
professional education in home economies or relatcKl fields, and for helping young 
men assume their roles in building strong, secure families* 

What is reqiiired is not a refinement of what we have been doing in the past. 
What is needed is wiUingoiess to redef InA the field. 



3 Van Canp, Donna M*, 
Teacher of Home Bconomics, 
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I vas indeed flattered with the invitation that was extended to me to 
appear with my brethren in vocational education as a consultant at this timely 
and historic conference* Ify primary interest, as perhaps is known, lies with 
the socially disadvantaged in our society* Of coarse, Hudson County (N*J*) 
has many of the socially, disadvantaged aiid of course the problems, of the 
socially disadvantaged impinge on the mandates and charges of my brethren in 
vocational education* Hudson County is e^raordinary not only in its proxi- 
mity to New York City (it lies across the Hudson River from it), and as part 
of a megalopolis which has taken protean form, but more so in that it pre- 
sents in itself a microcosm of social change with all of the attendant prob- ; 
leras* You name the problem, and we have it in Hudson County* 

' As a matter of fact. Superintendent of Schools Cllifford Rail of Bayonne 
joins a group of distinguished educators who have^ for some time, been not . 
only awsu'e of the educational, problems, but have be^ confronting them very 
courageously. Jersey City is a target area in the war on poverty launched by - 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Its school^ under the dynamic leadership c 
of Dr* Robert Coyle have been responding courageously, and with imaginative 
and professional skill to the problems of a rapidly chimging central city. 
School Superintendent Thomas McFeely of Hoboken has pragmatically and successr 
fully responded to the needs of his school district in wnich upwards of 30% ' : 
of Ihe children are Spanish speaking, and which is an epiton» of the vast 
migration from Puerto Rico to the American mainland* Equally courageous and 
imaginative stances are evidenced in Union City, West New York, and here in 
Bayonne as a result of the implementation of the federal grant which subsi- 
dized this conference# 

i propose looking at the federal, legislation which touches our preroga- 
tives in education, controversially and provocatively (with the inevitable 
alienation of some, and the endearing of others), I propose looking at the 
challenges to vocational education; and I propose in the brief time alloted 
to me, to say some things about the opportunities that this Bayonne Curricu- 
lum Research Project affords us in New Jersey, and significantly in Bayonne, 
and Hudson County. 

. Uie major federal statutes ^ich have touched education very vitally 
have come with a steady chronological rapidity* If we look back but a few 
years, these have included the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Economic Opportunity Act of 196ii, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act - of 1965, and the Higher. Education 
Act of 1965. All of these have touched (or promise to touch) the very entrails 
of education. The Adult Education programs spawned imder Title II (B) 'of the 
Economic Opportunity Act have effectively demonstrated the need for a commit- 
ment beyond even the organizational pattern that the school in America cur- 
rently shows* The mandate of education has been further redefined in the 
structuring pf Neighborhood You^ Corps projects, in Job Corps installations, 
and in the massive commitments to Headstart for pre-school children, all 
hatched in the social cornucopia that is the Economic Opportunity Act, 
administered in New Jersey under the dynamic leadership of Director John C. 
Bullitt, and its ubiquitous educational consultant. Dr* Charles R. Kelley. 
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Vlhen you look at these gigantic efforts, one thing becomes eminently clea^j 
and this has been perceptively noted by other speakers* Not only are these 
fecleral programs an attestation of. basic need, they, are even more ctitically 
an attestation of the forfeiture of the prerogatives of t^ie American educa- 
tional establishment (I do not use the word in a pejorative sense). Some of 
our critics have said: ”You have done a bad Job in the schools; you have 

not done a Job at all, and if you continue to do a poor Job or if you refuse 
to do the Job, we will build a system in, around and under you which will 
do the Job,” These is a manifest peril hers for American education; and 
there are forces abroad in the land which would not only change education, but 
even take it wiray from those who have earned its supervision and management. 

The American school has been singularly successful* It has, in a free and 
open society, afforded its children the means not only of basic, rudimentary 
instruction but also the social mobility that has always characterized Ameri- 
can society# It is hot, as our critics would affirm, that the school has not 
adjusted itself to the social problems of our time (it has always done this; 
John Dewey spoke for American education a long tinie ago from the slums of 
Chicago) but rather that the school has attempted to meet the overwhelming 
problems of a technologically changing society; the poignant needs of the 
poor in central city slums; and it has alone shared the awesome responsibility 
for the tragic results of what poverty, segregation, and bitter alienation do. 
to children. That the school cannot stand alone is a truism: what the school 
has despera'tely needed is the interest and commitments of all other agencies 
in our society which would allow true success in any program of change and re- 
form. ■ This interest and commitment it has most niggardly received^ 

If the American educational establishment is cut out of the programs 
which are being pawned by federal money, these programs w5.H most certainly 
not succeed. It is indeed sad to note that here in New Jersey the Federal 
E3.ec trie Corporation has received 12 million dollars to mount a Job Coi^ps 
program to meet the needs of out-of-school youth, and that professional 
educators have been relegated to the invidious status of consultants. I say 
this is bad* And I say, too, with great emphasis, that American education is 
more than adequate to respond to the solution of the problems which remain 
basically educational in nature. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1 $ 6 $ very clearly reserves the mandate of educational innovation within 
the easting educational structure, and in this sense the Act will prove suc- 
cessful. The various titles of the Act supply the financial sinews (so long 
denied) which will allow the professional educator to translate all of his 
great skills into action; and equally, too, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 provides this financial strength. The school district superintendent 
doss not have to be sociologist to know the needs of his charges* He is 
acutely aware of the fact that one child in every four in the United States 
lives in a context of bitter deprivation. He is sensitive to the aspirations 
of his children who come from lower class homes where educational aspirations 
largely remain the only hope of social escalation* He remains constantly 
aware of the alienation that .segregation has brought the Negro and Puerto 
Rican children; but no matter how urgent his plea for needed changes; no 
matter how sensitive his response, his success can be nO greater than the 
total community's cc^itment to the eradication of social scars, to the 
destruction of slums, and to the moral imperatives of brotherhood* 

I do not have to remind this distinguished assemblage that the school 
superintendent and his staff have no control over the public purse strings. 

If educational opportunity has declined, if shcool districts have not 
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r^sponded to the needs of children, the faiilt must lie >iith the community and 
with the lack of support that the community has chosen to give its school 
leaders. Nostalgically, one remembers the great opportunities for vocational 
and occupational education that existed in Bayonne* If the opportunities 
declined, the declination must be attributed to the failure of the cor:’. unity 
•to support with its money and fervent commitment the community* s schools 
irtiich afforded youth these opportunities. Certainly, it does not lie with the 
school leaders who, no doubt, had a multiplicity of innovative programs for 
which they sou^t su]^port* 

Let us look for a moment at Hudson County which for decades has served as 
the hub of a vast megalopolis which admitted the poor and displaced of Europe* 
The very ethnic diversity which is in this room is a singular attestation of 
the great success that the schools of Hudson County have achieved in the 
acculturation of Ihe children of millions of European immigrants who poured 
into the county* s cities* There is significantly in Hudson County, to the best 
of my knowledge, no active chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
(I am certain the county would be hospitable in any event); neither is there 
in the county a dominant l?th or 18th century population stock; and this would 
be the pattern of most of urban America. Now, if the schools of this county 
and urban America were so singularly successful in the acculturation of 
millions of children of diverse origins (who spoke with a multiplicity of 
tongues and who brought with them a myriad of cultural heritages), why should 
the schools be any less successful in the confrontation of today* s problems? 

It is true that the problems are staggering* It is true that there has 
been vast technological change; that our society is becoming closed; that 
social mobility is much less fluid;, that there have been vast population up- 
heavals and in— migra'hions — but it would be wrong to suggest that the poor, 
who are largely in-migrants displaced because of the technological change, 
present in themselves any greater problems than were presented by the poor in 
another era. The Negroes in our slums are there because they have been econo- 
mically displaced by the automation of Southern agriculture; the Puerto Ricans 
are huddled with the in-migrant poor in the ghetto because they have chosen to 
seek a better life on the American mainland. I repeat t they are not unlike 
the poor of another era, and in Hudson County they occupy -ttiie slum tenements 
which have ^en abandoned by the children of the European poor ushered into the 
middle class and suburbia by the ministrations of the American school and the 
opportunities of a free America. Perhaps, no segment of American education 
enjoys greater challenge than vocational education, . at this critical juncture, 
since the poor and the socially disjointed are most effectively related to 
society in terms of the fundamental skills that the American school can bring 
them. Not only is this realization a challenge to vocational ed«jati.on, it is 
an implicit call for dyniamic action and leadership* 

As a sociologist who reads the journals that my brethren in vocational 
education publish, and as one who sees the critical need that -vocational educa- 
tion must face, allow me a few stringent observations. The first order of busi- 
ness for my brethren in vocational education, as I see it, is that the worst- 
kept secret in the world be publically acknowledged and* resolved. I am appalled 
by the civil war that is being waged between people inihe’ Industrial Arts and 
the Vocational Arts* I am amused by the euphemisms that the protagonists in 
this war have coined: occupational, vocational; practical^ world-of-work, para- 

professional, transfer of skills, etc* I say to all of you: Put your house in 
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order I and put it In order to face the serious ehaiUenge iihich has emerged « 
Therbha!ll«ige for In^stxifi^ Arts^ Vocational Arts^ Practical Arte (cell it 
you will) ^is. that Anerican society has , so, drastically changed, that t|he 
needs of its youth can only be served with iinmediately. mounted,' dynandcaliy 
broad programs 'idiich.affOT educational* orientation to the new world of ^work, 
and which in themselves meet the needs of some 8Q$(. . of ; our youth* Only vpca- 
’ tional educationi can meet these needSo: If the .situation is pa^icularly • 
desperate^ fcr-the poor in our; society, it iS7 equally desperate for the child- 
ureh'fron the"-blue’-collar . range of the lower class, and equally for the ;child« 
ren of the middle class (despite the aspiration, of .their parents), for all 
children must be effectively related to the diverse skills, that our behemoth 
technocracy demands. 






Vocational education, in my estimation, will become the broad base of; 
>edwa^Onsd>change, ind-it. aim can afford the meaningful catalyst .for 
this changh;; but vocational, education in this sense must-be understood to mean 
the?;^eparation of ; p youngsters for : all measures of: true identity in Ameri- 

' me it means not: only,th.e technic al, skills and basic profir 

:ciemie s, it . also mhstv me an all o f those skills which , have been dramatized in 
?Home Bconordcs Educ.ati^ must mean expanding opportunity for women; it 

JUisti:neanff^^ education;.\it: roust; mean Cultivation in, our young of a 

vnew^S6nse:of ;the digidty of work and achievement* It must, me an a tremendous 
awareness^.of the needs. of the. community and; of T youth* It su^ests to me a; 
better. rguidance and counseling for our; ypungst^s, .and stipulates: a, dynamic 
;relat4pns^p pf-w^ dp ;in the.xschpol.with: what/we ^^do in tbe commuitilty*' 
f^danentajiy^.^ it must r recognize : t^ 80JJ;of pur youth wi^ not gp on to: 

college, as colleges are presently structured, and I sincerely trust that, 

:,in t|d>8: connection, those o,f;us, hi^er educatlonrr will: energetic ally reform 
our^^ pm temple, and activate , .arcomrounity cpllege: cone ept idiich is basically 
^ttmed to rthe broad occupational orientation;, will have dramatically;, 
begun ander, the ae^sr of the public schools •: . It must truly mean all of , this , 
ifwe;-.dare hope;: at--' all..-, ;. 5 ^ :r. r.--;.- 

• Dp npt for-a: minute, think that. I, m talking of social or educational ' 

;; utopias* .It iS; a sociological trpism that < change, takes, place slowly, relent- 
lessly with r.eference to heeds^ ' np/ institution qan survive social unrelated- 
-bPSSj and the Amerioan; school is ho exception. Vast edueattonal 1 s - 

;tattng place; in th^ cp iand it is fpH<ndng; the patterns that.i have, 
sis tched. ^r need bnlyr.te cail ypur;}attention;tp,the programs in Flint, 
Michigan, or to thpae in New Haven, :Gonnecticut j wiiich clearly point up the 
Pdeqi^y of, American educate leadership when It is . joined with. total com- 
mmity; c-ommitm^^ to the innbyatlve program is. the meaningiUl:. occupa- 

tional, rbilentatipn t^^ vocational: education; is affording. ,1 : . 

..This is i^ally the, opportunity -that the; Gurriculum Conference 
provides. Federal money is ::pnly, the base from which innovation will* go forth, 
and I believe that the innovation will be only as successful as there is a 
concomitant community endeavor* rfo this .sense, Bayonne is. Where. :KLint and 
New, Haven, were no*| many years , ago* ; Bayonne may well afford. example not only 
to Hudson County,, ;^t to , the nation as well^ , . . „ - . . ? 

'I ' } ' ■ . ^ .v' s”' V ^ ‘ , V ^ 

m me to close pn,;seTreral pe^ concernsi Wheii 

Secretary ^Jphn K. Q.^ iner of the United States ‘Department of Heal^^ Bduca-i 

:^^ ^f^^^bre,;rec,ently decided that, it ;is. leader which is needed 
^*03^ ^he ^confrontatipn ^and solution, pf o\^i^.p:rphlems^ ,I most .heartily concurred^ 
but leadership is of no .value (and;Secrjetary iGardner would. be the first to 
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agree) unless there is identity of leadership vith the effort of a teas. I 
have great faith in the ihnerican teacher^ because the American teacher is 
resourceful and can respond to challenge. Administrative leadership coupled 
with the resourcefulness of teachers promise a true and genuine success. 

Vocational education has never been the stepchild of American education. 
Academicians liio so believed made a terrible and gratuitous error. Todays 
leadership in vocational education^ like the leadership of a modem Hosesj 
is the only force n&ilch can lead American education to greatness both of pur- 
pose and design. If anything^ federal legislation in education affirms this 
because it seeks those orientations for American youth which only vocational 
education can provide. Thank you* 
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- CHALLENGES FOR PRACTICAL ARTS 

It is, a real pleasure to be a m®nber:.pf such a. group of distinguished 
educators acting with this well-chosen and interested gathering of representa- 
tives from.your State Department of Education, personnel from the Trenton State 
College, aid professional educators and lay members of this industrial community 

j r I. commend Dr. Rutherford lockette, in particular, for the f oresi^t and 

in^nuity manifested in the initiation of idils most interesting study, ihe 
outcome can well hare a profound influence on similar communities throu^out 
ws nation. Much interest has already been focused on this project, and I 
feel certain that additional attention will be cnetered on this capable 
leadership as the planning is implemented by action • 

The many federally-funded programs in operation today are of such a 
nuture^that thirty million x>eople are eligible for educational assistance. 

None of these programs provides a magic formula for guaranteed success, but 
a combination certainly should upgrade the general level of understanding, 
achievement, and progress. This is a unique package which you have here, and 

is specifically a clear mandate to do something about education and occupa- 
tional training. 



!^y phase^ of this initial presentation concerns itself with the several 
functional areas of practical arts including industrial arts and general home- 
making as they relate to the theme of the research. I shall discuss such 
significant coniponent areas as the socio-economic conditions, objectives 
and specific a^s of practical arts, approaches to chievfcng content for 
practical and industrial arts, and types of students who should benefit most 
from participation and acquaintance with the many facets of practical arts. 

Socio-Economic 

One of the major objectives of education is that youth develop arts and 
practices of effective citizenship. This means that youth must develop com- 
petencies (practical and industrial arts) which win enable them to understand 
contemporary life and occupy resourceful roles. 

If this is to be realized even in part, it seems essential to develop 
the conditions wherein youth, as well as adults, will increasingly become 

aw^e of what skills and knowledge are needed for the practice of effective 
citizenship tasks. 

The major vunction of all education is: 

1) To produce citizens who can think; 

2) Who have something to think about; and 

3) Who have been sufficiently Introduced to major fields of human sroerienoe to 
enable them to act with intelligence and moral discipline. 

These are indispensable to a sane and sound program. 
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The songs of protest are being sung off key by those who are chronic 
drifters in today* s society. The ones who are busy, doing things, trying, to 
contribute to modern society are too busy to learn the words of protests and 
are too busy merely to kill time. 

It would be far more practical to have given these individuals an intro- 
duction to basic skills whereby they could do s.ome one thing well. Dewey* s 
educational philosophy was a solid one; one that had appreciation of reality 
in 'its motivation. 

^ Practical arts can be the firm foundation where the student learns 
specific skills or non-skills; where he or she can stand while he expands his 
horizon of living^ whsr© ho hos & p&d to Xsiunch into our chalXonging socloty# 

He knows he has something to offer, has accomplished a definite thing, - and 
therefore can speak and act with confidence and enthusiasm. 

Any progr^ to be successful must have the following prevailing attitudes: 

1) A willingness by all concerned to do something about it 

2-) A vigorous support by administrative, officials. - 

3) Flexibility of purpose, thou^t, and action by teachers 
li) Specialists, who noist take active leadership in their areas 

5) Advisory committees created to include the lay public to function and to]® 
heard 

6) Sbccellent rapport between professional educational personnel and parents 

7 ) Special classes provided for the inevitable drop-outs who. are often considered 
to be ”push-outs,** and 

8) Dispelling the concept that everyone must have a college degree. . The occu- 
pational dictionary contains over 26,000 Job titles, with 20,000 of these 
requiring no college degree. 

This type of community action program of providing social acceptability 
and marketable skills will then lead to adult literacy for everjrone. 

There has been a, tremendous emphasis placed upon -education during the 
past decade, much of which has resulted in educational changes due to the soace 
exploration of the spectacular, and disturbing Russian Sputnik# This single 
event gave rise to educational crash programs which mu^oomed virtually over- 
night. N^er in our histbiy has .this country changed so drafiticaliy or educa- 
tionally so rapidly; not even when Thomas Edison perfected the incandescent 
lamp, or when the Wright brothers flew the first airplane. 

We in the practical arts were virtually stunned. We wondered what might 
be the new look for practical and especially industrial arts, and many questions 
arose as to the direction in which we should go. You will recall that our 
literature of .seven or eight years ago indicated that several leaders were ' 
ready to press the panic button. The big problem was whether our field would 
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ihelttds heisnos and Mthemtles on an ineraaasd sdalsV-This lad to ths ssrlous 
qusatioi- df iihat tha Ihturs of ow field would he* - 

Many In the fields with ten or more years of teaching esqperlence^ will 
recall that adadnistrat^^ tranafomed a great number of praetlcio. and indvis- 
trial 1^8 laboratories and ah (qps into 80 «-eaUed science centers* That was 
flMj: loid ^ forward-thinking* except for one little flaw i^ reasoning 
behind these Ganges* Coneone lost adght of the fact that not all students 
were going to be super scientists or mathematicians of genius ability* Many 
would hams- to r^ito behind and hot go into the' wild hLue yonderi ~ 

' At the present tlme^ after seyeral yeairs of educaU^^ it 

apjpeara that the p^hdulun is selling back ^ a^^^ are* 

A^nlstratir s have concluded that se^^^ and mathematics on ah Intense 
schedule are not the complete answer for every educational need^ apd that 
iihat is heht f or the^^fted or expeptlinaal student is not necessarl^ the 
best for the avera^ one* 

PractLcal and industrial arts Is big business in the United states educa** 
tlonal picture* In view of world-wide adueatlohal needbii It could weH eiqpand 
into a challenging program of intexnational influence and scopes Statistics 
show that 7$ percent of hll aecondasy spWo^^ (grades 7 throu|^ 3^} ih the 
United States have industrial arts programs* iUrtherporej; 28 percent of 
thes;e secondary students tafee industrial arts> aO compsrtd 
ih l9^* ' Tlds increase in peTOsntage is in spite of the Sputnik scare an4 
the sttbs^i^t space science e^mision* Todiy there sre tgqprortnrte^ four 
million s^dents in secondm^ schools who take practical and industrial arts* 
this is twice the number in 1950* 

'QCiieral' Objectives' 'k v n.- . v . _ 



Let us sn^yM for a brief moment what has made the practical and indus- 
trial acts s popular and meaidngfhl^ Ma^ fed that pur national 

objectives are rasp I refW to t!^ auji^ested objectives adoptedv oa 

nationwide scales and contained in the bulletin diititled A Quide Improving 
Instruction* This program is successful because there has been an evpiutionary 
procfsss r^er one imlyihg a revolution In eduCatibnal proeedutes • 

Ihdustrisl arts has bam defined as a fona, of non-vocational aducation 
idiidh has for its purposa tha giving of information about^^ and i^erienoe in» 
the usa of j idols | matarials > ahd prooeassd i incidmt; generally to the mahuf ac- 
tuiihg industry and to the homel This deflnltloh has been more recently 
irterprrted to be eaaehtidly^ a study Pf fiidmental industrial materiale « 
products) prooesaes/ e<^]^s^^ undarstanding of dur itivdlvement in ; 

thid great industrial teebholdgieal society* There is' a si^lar interpreta- 
tion for generd homemaldng* i : j ; 



■ t^dse in the ihdustHd arts fieid subseribei gehersliy> to the suggested 
objeetii^s odhtained in the bulldtlh^ A iinide to Imprdidhg Instruction in 
Industrial Arts f- ' ’v-rr-:-- •• ^ - 

1) Id develop in emh student an interest in Indus tzy and to introduce him to 
the methods and problems of industry* 
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2) To develop in each student an application of good workmanship and hi^ stan- 
dards of quality so he will have a better insight into industrial consumer 
product values. 

3) To develop in each student elements of self-realization and initiative. 

These to provide him with some confidence of self-reliance and cause him 
to be a bit more resourceful. 

U) To develop in each student a cooperative attitude as he progresses, hot 
only as an individual, but with group and team assistance. 

$) To develop in eacJ student a concept of health and safety so that he will 
have a higher respect for himself, his associates, and the tools and equip- 
ment with which he works. 

6) To develop in each student an interest in achievement to give him a factor 

' of self-pride and to aid him in the development of leisure time Activities. 

7) To develop in each student an orderly performance in doing a task. We hope 
this becomes a matter of his learning what is meant by efficiency. 

8) To develop in each student a knowledge of draT^Ting and design so he will 
have a new language by which to expriss his ideas. 

9) To develop in each student some basic industrial skills and knowledge about 
the use of tools, equipment, material, and a few problems of fabrication, 
construction, and repair. 

lO) To develop in each student some occupational guidance through concrete 
experience within a family of industries. 

The last three objectives involving a new language in e^qpressing himself, 
basic industrial skills, aid occupational guidance are unique to the practical 
and industrial arts and to our counterpart in vocational industrial education. 
There is no other course in either the junior or senior high school which Can 
properly claim these objectives. These, seemingly, are the ones which have 
made practical and industrial arts so popular with students, administrators, 
parents of students, and patrons of the community. All of the other objectives 
are common with other instructional areas. 

In referring to general educational objectives for the junior high school, 
we should consider the needs of youth in the emerging dynamic industrial society. 
It is becoming much more technical in nature, and as a result we have increasing 
social and economic problems. The choice of a career is sometimes a baffling, 
and even terrifying decision for youth, and they need all the assistance we are 
able to offer. The broader their horizon in the "teens” the more sebure they 
feel as they explore the possibilities of an interesting future'. The practical* 
and industrial arts for the senior high school in both large and small communities 
has become a familiar and productive educational asset. 



Specific Aims for Industrial Arts 

We have considered briefly the general objectives of our field. Let us 
now give specific consideration of the aims for high school industrial arts. 
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They are fours 

(1) Industrial arts helps youth enter the labor force directly from hi^ 
school* The American school system was founded on the assumption that pro« 
visions would be Included for occupational experiences so that youth night 
have an understanding of them, thus giving flexibility in choice of eventual 
occupation* Due to this proviso of eventual career selection, X do net see 
how we can overlook some marketable skills offered throu^ practical and 
industrial arts* Skill must be developed, particularly in the formative age* 
Some teachers in our field refuse to use this word, "skill*** To me there is 
no apparent reason for this because teachers of reading, mathematics, and 
science constantly refer to skills* It must be stressed to avoid Inaccurate 
results* 

(2) Considering the second aim, we believe that practical and industrial 

arts is an excellent preparation for further education and vocational educa-' 
tion, technical education,, and for either college or university* Generally 
the practical and indu^rial arts program in hl^ school is committed to the 
preparatlpn of college or post-high school bound youth* This poses the need 
for reozlenting those who are seeking to enter the new electronic ally-con- 
troHed technical fields* But how many teachers provide a backgrovued in 
electronics? , - 

(3) We find in the third aim that practical- and Industrial arts, when 
properly administered, should assist to lessen the critical drop-out rate of 
potentially usefil citizens* Our field has the potential for revitalizing an 
otherwise unrewarding educational esqpexience* The world seems to come to life 
when students engage in real projects within a life-related situation* More 
respond to activities in which they can see some real values for themselves* 
Certainly the drop-out rate might be lessened through practical and industrial 
arts experieices* 

(U) The fourth aim stresses the fact that practical and industrial arts 
is adaptable to the accelerated, as well as to the slow-learning student* 

Fast as well as slow learners find a definite happiness sad satisfaction in 
our field because of our individual-difference type instruction* Flexibility 
is offered through the variety of activities; Ibrthermore I believe that prac- 
tical arts tends to remove peculiar stigmas and coisplexes* 



Approaches for Educational Content 

If we expect to achieve any of these objectives and aims, and make pro- 
gress in our field, it is necessary to give thou^t to some methods or 
approaches in selecting content to teach industrial arts* I will mention 
four which have been most frequently used, discussed, or written about in our 
periodicals* Any of them can be effective, depending upon how "sold** the 
individial teacher is* They are: 

1) Instructional analysis 

2) Interpretation of v3o^vnology 

3) Avocational activiti£ and 

U) Problem solving and creativity with industrial tools and materials through 
scientific application 
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Tho instructional analysis method should be' developed to. h^p select 
content uhich includes such traditional areas as drafting^ electricity and 
electronics^ graphic arts^ handcraits> metalworking^ pover mechanics^ wood- 
working, and other matei4als-type classifications. Through this analysis 
procedure the learner's gain e^qperience in planning, production,, testing, ser- 
vicing, and evaluating consumer and industrial products and goods. 

Interpreting technology for content may be aOcomplished through use of 
such categories as manufacturing, transportation, management, construction, 
communica'tionsi power, service, and research and development. This appears to 
be an attempt to regroup the instructional aialysis method. Thwe are some 
who feel that this is perhaps too great a departure from the more traditional 
instructional analysis method. Generally these categories are even broader 
' than those prescribed by professional engineers. 

Analyzing avocational activities for content is a technique found in 
. some, public school systems. The theory behind this particular technique is 
that students can be provided experiences in planning the development, main- 
tenance, and future-looking adaptability in furniture and appliances. Those 
who support this method state that since there will be a shorter work week 
for the labor force, we must provide guidance in developing leisure time 
.-..'activities. Explora'td.ons of an avocational nature also give- release < for 
working people. from their daily emotional pressures. No one can really ques- 
tion the therapeutic values gained from meaningful work habits. . The do-it- 
yourself movement has great implications for this method of selection of con- 
tent. 



Problem solving and creativity with industrial tools and materials 
through scientific experimentation or application is a method often mentioned 
and discussed. Advantages of this approach are many. A student is provided 
■with a means for growth and de'velopment as an individual because of his oppor- 
tunity to participate as a member of a group or team. Here he has the chance 
to do research and planning throu^ the use of appropriate materials, tools, 
and machines. This enables a more accelerated student to apply technical and 
scientific principles through completion of problems or projects. Here he gets 
a real " atisfaction by being a “vital element of some exciting problem situatiop. 



Typ of Students 

I would like to mention briefly the types of students in industrial ^s 

as given by a national survey. The United States Office of Education states 

that less than one-half of one percent of the stidents in the upper 25 percent 

ability grouping, in grades seven through twelve, take industrial arts. This 

would ^en mean that in general we are talking about students with average 

intelligence who are in practical and industrial arts classes. 

% 

The American Council of Education states that there are over four million 
skilled technical job openings existing today. Jlir-thermore, 200,000 technicians 
should be graduating annually to supply the need, but unfortunately and short- 
sightedly, we are producing only approximately 50,000 of these desirable trained 
people. These folk are cap able of earning a five— figure income in a decade, 
according to today’s living standard. Certainly we in Industrial arts can pro- 
"vide some basic industrial foundations to aid in training or starting students 
to become familiar with this vital area of opportunity. 
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In closing I would like to give you two observations which were made this 
past summer at an annual convention of the American Society for Engineering 
Education* Dr, Eric Walker^ President of Pennsylvania State University, an 
eminent educator and engineer, made these two pertinent and startling state- 
ments* (l) One-half of what we know today technically will be obsolete in ten 
years from today, and (2) one-half of what we need to know technically in ten 
years from now has not been developed or has not come to light yet* This is 
a rather frightening situation* 

Just last week in Miami, Plorida, at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Dr* James Kingsbury, Chief of the Engineering 
Branch of the Qeorge C* Marshall Space FU^t Center in Hiuitsville, Alabama, 
stated that the American industry and public would receive back two dollars 
for every dollar spent in the space program* This would be through improved 
industrial products and commodities* 

Already we are receiving the benefits through many new types of materials, 
he stated* This means a constant inservice improvement and upgrading of our 
knowledges of this industrially complex technology* 

Are we keeping abreast with the demands of the future? Are ye in focus 
so that we can keep pace with the future in practical arts? I feel that this 
project can develop into a very stimulating and forceful one, and become one 
of historic note* 




